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Three Distinctive Texts 





SMITH - McMURRY 
LANGUAGE SERIES 
(Not a revision—entirely new) 

By 


C. ALPHONSO SMITH 
Liva B. McMurry 


Dr. M. R. Trasue, Teachers’ College, Columbia University, has 
prepared a series of tests (scientific but practical) to measure the 
teaching results in classes using the Smith-McMurry Language Series. 
You will find them in the Manual now in press. There are twenty- 
six tests based on the lessons in the series, with full directions for 
giving them and comparing the progress of pupils and classes. 

Did you ever hear of a “charming” grammar? There is just one. 
It is written in Dr. Alphonso Smith’s inimitable style, and you'll read 
it through for the sheer love of reading. 





ESSENTIAL 
WORDS 
By 
E. L. BatLtey 


A Modern Two-Book Speller 


This text is largely the outcome of an exhaustive study by a well- 
known teacher of the results of the hundred or more scientific investi- 
gations of the Spelling Problem made in America in the last 15 years. 

The vocabulary is composed mainly of the Ayre’s List and the 
Jones’ List, both 6f which are recognized as scientifically accurate 
and complete. 

An especially strong feature is the system of reviews timed by 
the Thorndike Writing Scale. 





CHILD’S 
WORLD READERS 
By 


SaraH WITHERS 
Hetty S. Browne 
W. K. Tate 


A Phenomenal Record 


The Child’s World Readers are now in use under terms of 
adoption and contract in ten states of the South as well as in a 
number of cities and towns. 

The states of Mississippi and Alabama and the cities of New York 
and Washington, D. C., have within the past school year adopted 
these texts. 


If you woald like to see a Primer that is both fascinating to the 
pupil and satisfying to the teacher—a Primer with real pictures in it— 
picture. that were made by am artist and not by a “carpenter”—you 
should send for a copy of the Child's World Primer (60c postpaid). 





JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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The Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute 


Frank K. Rogers, Treasurer 


Sums © eee, Pa Hampton, Virginia William H. Scoville, Secretary 


George P. Phenix, Vice-Principal 

Object—Founded in 1868 by Gen. Samuel C. Armstrong to train selected 
youth who should go out to teach and train their people. The Institute was 
designed to instruct Negro youth in morality, industry, and thrift, as well as in 
earnest and practical Christianity. 


Hampton Today—An industrial village with 900 boarding students; 1,100 
acres; 140 buildings; instruction farm of 835 acres; and 200 teachers and 
workers. Hampton stands for “a sound body, a trained capacity, and an un- 
selfish outlook on life.” Hampton is on the State of Virginia list of approved 
four-year secondary schools. 


Revised Courses—(1) Normal School: Two-year course, based on four-year 
secondary course; (2) Agricultural School: Collegiate course of 3 years (36 
months), based on four-year secondary course; (3) Trade School: Four-year 
course in 1] trades and short course in 3 trades; (4) Business School: Four- 
year course, based on two-year secondary course; (5) Home Economics School: 
Two-year course, based on four-year secondary course; (6) Academic School: 
Four-year secondary course; also preparatory course. 
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Baker and Thorndike’s 
EVERYDAY CLASSICS 


are the only literary readers that mark, with appropriate milestones, the true transitional 
points in elementary school progress in reading. 

They are the only literary readers that achieve individuality, not by following current 
fads, but by offering the child the first fruits of so many national literatures that they 
Americanize by their very cosmopolitanism. 

They are the only literary readers in which the editors have successfully resisted the 
temptation to become authors. 

They are the only literary readers that preserve a careful distinction between teach- 
ing helps for the teacher and study helps for the pupil. 

Every introduction or suggestion or question in the readers themselves is there because 
it will help the pupil in his appreciation of the selection which it accompanies. Biography 
and “background” and literary gossip are relegated to an unusually helpful teachers’ 
manual, 

Primer, First, and Second Readers in Process of Publication 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


64-66 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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Eclipse School Furniture 


Write for Catalogue Showing Our Complete Line of 


STATIONARY AND ADJUSTABLE DESKS---MOVABLE DESKS 





New Eclipse Sanitary Single Stationary Desk 





Eclipse Movable Chair Desk 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Che Cheodor Kundts Co. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


VIRGINIA OFFICE: 


110 NORTH 7th STREET, RICHMOND, VA. 
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DRAPER’S “SANITARY” 
Adjustable Window Shades 
Note the Good Points of Our 


DRAPER SHADES 
Reliable 
Adjustable 
Permanent 
Efficient 
Rapid 
Sanitary 
Handy 
Artistic 
Durable 
Essential 


Serviceable 
Please Send Us Your Inquiries 


Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 


SPICELAND, INDIANA 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 
2000 West Marshall Street 
Ricumonp, Va., Distributors 











Aldine Reading Method 


LEARNING TO READ 


A Manual for Teachers Using The 
Aldine Readers; 243 pages, cloth. 


LEARNING TO READ is a complete and authorita- 
tive exposition of the Aldine System of Teaching 
Reading. It is an invaluable and practical guide 
to the teacher in conducting the reading lessons 
constructively and effectively. 


THE ALDINE CHARTS AND CARDS 


Reading and Phonic Chart, with stand 
Phonic Chart, with stand 

Sight Word Cards (123 in set) 
Phonic Cards (54 in set) 

Rhyme Charts (19 in set) 

Word and Phrase Cards (47 in set) 
Phonic Drill Cards (21 in set) 
Rhyme Card for the Aldine Primer 
Rhyme Card for Aldine Book One 
Seat Work Card, No. 1 

Seat Work Card, No. 2 

Seat Work Card, No. 3 


NEWSON & COMPANY 


Publishers 


73 Fifth Avenue New York 
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The Principal as Supervisor 


By R. K. Hoke, Division Superintendent, Prince George County and City of Hopewell 
Presented at Hich Scnoot Principacs’ CONFERENCE, University of Virginia, 
April 29, 1921 


In this discussion, we shall think of the av- 
erage Virginia principal, not as General Man- 
ager of his school, but as a Supervisor, 





as a 
wise and thoughtful coun- 


time in answering correspondence, in laying off 
baseball diamonds, basketball courts, in inspect- 
ing toilets, in making reports, in preparing pro- 
grams for meetings of the 





selor and friendly advisor 
to both teachers and 
pupils; as an official who 
is interested not alone in 
what thit.gs are done in his 
school, but how things are 
being done as well. 

There is ample proof of 
the general neglect of this 
the 
principal’s work. In the 
vear 1919-1920, there were 
316 high schools outside ot 


important phase of 


cities in Virginia, offering 
12 units of work and more. 
Of these schools, 247, or 
78° of the entire number, 
had in the high school de- 
three teachers 
and less. Only two schools 


partment 


in this group reported more 
This 


means that in Virginia over three-fourths of the 


than six teachers. 
high school principals, outside of cities, teach at 
least four periods each day, and in many cases 
they teach more than four. Therefore, as a 
class, Virginia principals have for supervision 
only the two periods per day required by law. 

Moreover, there is a wide difference of opinion 
as to how this time should be spent. A _prin- 
cipal remarked recently that he used his two 
periods for supervision in keeping the study 


hall. 


Others have been found who use their 





R. K. Hoke 


Community League, ete. 
At least a few make it a 
practice to visit the classes 
taught by 
and to 


their teachers 
offer suggestions 


for the improvement of in- 


struction. It is this last 
phase of the principal’s 
activity which I wish to 


discuss. I shall dispose of 
the others mentioned with 
the mere suggestion that 
they are important, should 
be done, but not during 
school hours, to the extent 
that they exclude the pos- 
sibility of class room ob- 


servation. 





The ability to supervise 
and direct the activities 
of others is the thing that 
distinguishes the principal 
from the regular teacher. It accounts for the 
difference in salary, and the principal who is 
not capable of supervising the class work of his 
teachers, and who does not do it, is not worth 
the difference in salary. 

At our meeting last year, a principal re- 
marked, perhaps not in these same words: 
“Fellows, you may talk about supervision all 
you please; but, when it comes to going into a 
young lady’s classroom and watching her teach, 
and then looking her in the eye and telling her 
that I don’t like what she is doing, I’m just not 
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there.” This‘is a feeling which we all probably 
have experienced. It is a delicate task, requir- 
ing science, skill and tact. But, for several very 
good reasons, we cannot evade the issue as this 
principal suggests. In the twenty-eight city 
high schools in Virginia, the principals usually 
devote their entire time to supervision. If this 
is necessary, and it is, it is certainly necessary 
for principals outside of cities to devote their 
serious attention to the matter. The city high 
school teachers, beacuse of increased salary, are 
usually better prepared and more experienced 
than are high school teachers outside of cities, 
and yet they receive more supervision. This 
condition, if not changed, will tend to make city 
instruction better and rural instruction worse. 
Poor teaching in rural schools will become cum- 
ulative, if indeed it has not already become so. 
Another reason why it is important for the prin- 
cipal to be a supervisor is the practice of di- 
vision superintendents in devoting so little of 
their time to supervision of schools in which 
there is a high school principal. It is a question 
of the principal doing it, or its not being done 
at all. 

In outlining his program for constructive su- 
pervision, it is of fundamental importance that 
the principal should know the problems of his 
teachers. This involves a knowledge of the 
training, both academic and professional, of 
each teacher. There should be in the principal’s 
office a catalog of the training and teaching ex- 
perience of each teacher in the faculty. This 
enables the principal to tell at a glance which 
teachers have had special training for their 
work, and which teachers have not. Then, the 
principal should know the aims of each teacher. 
Lesson plans, written out by each teacher for 
a month in advance, should be in the principal’s 
office. If daily reports are used, and _ they 
he daily assignments of each class 
reports. At first 


should be, t 
should be given on the 
thought this smacks a little of “red tape,” but 
miy observation has been that teachers who ac- 
custom themselves to keep a systematic daily 
record of assignments invariably prefer to do 
this. When this is done, there is no question 
at the end of the year about the course being 
completed. Also, this enables the principal to 
Ifow in advance what assignments have been 


made in each class. 


The question now becomes, “What will the 
principal do when he goes in to observe?” This 
will be determined by what he is able to do. 
If he has had professional training, if he does 
some professional reading,—in short, if he 
knows something about the science of teach- 
ing, he will not be at a loss to know how to 
proceed. If, however, he has had no profes- 
sional training, if he does no professional read- 
ing, and if his teachers, some of whom are 
Normal graduates, know more about the science 
of teaching than he does, then Mr. Principal 
had better watch his step until he can attend 
a Summer School, take some professional work, 
and do some professional reading. It is a de- 
plorable fact that many of our principals have 
had no special training for their work. It is 
time that we recognized the fact that an aca- 
demic college diploma is no more evidence in it- 
self of the ability to teach, than is it evidence 
of the ability to practice medicine or law. 

Correct supervision of the work of class- 
room teachers involves at once overseeing, over- 
looking, insight, vision, and foresight. It is 
overseeing in the sense that the proper relation 
is observed between teacher and school and 
school and community. It is overlooking in the 
charitable sense that mere details do not become 
a stumbling block to the achi€vement of the big 
ends in view; that the letter of the law does 
not destroy the spirit; that a strict adherence 
to petty regulations does not kill the initiative 
and professional enthusiasm of the teacher. It 
is insight in the sense that it looks into the very 
hearts of children and things and searches for 
the truth,—for the motives which impel actions. 
It is vision in the old and beautiful sense of 
dreams and seeing visions. It is knowing the 
limitations of the real, and at the same time 
working toward the ideal. It is foresight, in 
that it plans ahead, and takes teachers into con- 
fidence in paving the way for desirable changes. 

Supervision is primarily not authority, but 
ministry. The good principal, like the good 
Shepherd, comes to his teachers as a leader, and 
not as a driver. He comes not to fuss and find 
fault, but to give help. He knows that more 
can be accomplished by encouraging the good 
and suggesting the better than by denouncing 


(Continued on page 27) 
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CHARL ORMOND WILLIAMS, 
President of the National Education 
for 1921-1922. 


Association 


Miss Williams, who is superintendent of the schools 
of Shelby County, Memphis, Tenn., is the first presi- 
dent to be elected by the Representative Assembly under 
the new plan of organization. She already has under 
way plans for an unusually significant meeting at Bos- 
ton in 1922. Miss Williams has applied to the admin- 
istration of the county schools the 


system of same 


principles of business organization and_ professional 
administration and supervision that obtain in the best 
system of city schools. She is also using the budget 
plan of professional organization whereby teachers pay 
membership dues in county, State and national or- 
ganizations at one time. 

This may explain in part why every teacher in her 
county is a member of the county, district. State and 
national educational organizations, the only county in 
the United States to hold this reeord. 

It is notable that Miss Williams is the first county 
superintendent to be elected to the presidency of the 
N. E. A., and the fourth woman to hold this office. 


Nature Study and Nature Study Projects 


By EULA D. ATKINSON, Rural Arts Department, Fredericksburg State Normal School 


Much has been said about project teaching 
but no subject fits into the project idea more 
readily than does Nature Study. In fact child- 
dren learn Nature Study by doing. No material 
should be accepted for Nature Study that can- 
not be applied today in the life of the child. 
We are saying over and over—‘“Teach in terms 
of life.” 


tact 


Nature Study gives us a point of con- 
with this life as does no other subject and 
much can be done for other subjects through it. 

If the teacher is interested in Nature and has 
the Nature Study spirit the children will be an 


inspiration to her, for every child has a 
spark of Nature-love in his heart and the 
teacher may fan it into a flame or she 
may smother it. The difference between 


a successful and an unsuccessful Nature Study 
teacher lies in the method. The one will study 
The first finds 
time for outdoor observation where things are 
She will 
be on the alert to discover and to lead the chil- 


Nature, the other about Nature. 
studied in their natural environment. 
dren to discover material to bring into the class- 


She will teach 
in a positive rather than in a negative way. She 


room to supplement these trips. 


will get the children so interested in things to do 


that “don’ts” will not be The boy 
taught by this method will protect the robin be- 
cause he has watched her build her nest, he has 
discovered her eggs and stood near while she fed 
her young, and finally saw them take their first 
lesson in learning to fly. After this 
robin’s nest is a sacred place to him and no one 
will need tell him not to molest it. 


necessary. 


every 


Every school has its problems of discipline, 
Study 
known to solve many of such problems, to get 


its boy problems. Nature has been 
hold of more than one boy who, up to that time, 
seemed hopeless. Not long ago I was observing 
a Nature Study lesson in the principal’s room 
School. The teacher was pre- 
senting the topic, “Our Native Nuts.” The class 
was registering the highest pitch of interest. A 


small boy had been sent to the principal’s room 


of our Training 


to sit because he was the disturbing element in 


his own grade. I noticed as the lesson 
ceeded he forgot he was being punished and be- 
came deeply interested in the discuss'ons. At the 
close of the lesson the teacher suggested that the 


pro- 


children make a collection of nuts and bring them 
to class. The boy was sitting near me with his 


back to the class; he eagerly reached over and 
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pulled my skirt and said, “I can bring some; 
let me bring some.” If the teacher had known 
this open avenue of approach she could have 
reached that boy and yet he was being con- 
demned as a bad boy. 

Nature Study is varied and gives opportunity 
for study under many changing conditions. It 
is seasonal and must be followed through its 
various phases to give a complete conception. 
lor example, to know the maple tree it must 
be studied in the fall, winter, and spring. Its 
winter aspect is entirely different from its fall 
aspect and to know it in summer or fall does 
not at all follow that you will know it in winter. 

In our Training School the third grade takes 
for one of its projects the study of the maple 
trees. In the fall they learn to distinguish the 
maples by the shape, color, and size of their 
leaves and by the general shape of the trees. 
In the winter they go on another excursion to 
study the same trees. They fill out the follow- 
ing chart :—Chart for Winter Study of Maples— 
Name; Shape; Height; Bark; Branches; 
Trunk; Spray. Again in spring they note the 
swelling buds, the leaf growth, etc. Through such 
a project the child has learned to make his own 
observations and will naturally note the summer 
changes. Such a study will add interest and 
give the child a working knowledge of the sub- 
ject. 

After such a project one would be safe in 
saying that the children know the maple trees 
of the community. They know them in a way 
that they will never forget and they know them 
so that they can be recognized as one recognizes 
his friends, at any season and in any place. In 
addition to the knowledge gained they have 
gotten such an appreciation of the maple tree 
that they will naturally desire to learn other 
trees in the same way. The thoughtful teacher 
will also make such a project function in her 
teaching of language, spelling, drawing, etc. 

An insect study project may begin with the 
study of caterpillars in the fall. The children 
may be encouraged to collect caterpillars, being 
careful to note the vegetable or plant on which 
A very practical cage for this 


they are found. 
study may be made by using a lamp chimney 
and flower pot with one end of the chimney 
Keep fresh plants of the kind 


covered with net. 


the caterpillar likes constantly in the cage. 
Pupils will discern that the caterpillar will not 
eat everything and will conclude that the mother 
butterfly or moth was wise to deposit her eggs 
where she was sure her offsprings would find 
food. They will also discover that he is a vo- 
racious eater and will look with keen interest at 
the various molting stages, and then at the pupa 
which is kept over until warm spring days when 
the wonderful transformation takes place. All 
the time the children have collected many co- 
coons and each of these will unfold and tell a 
different and a wonderful story. 

Weeds and wild flowers offer a big field for 
project work. As with the tree in each grade 
particular weeds are chosen and studied with 
relation to the children’s gardens. Pupils learn 
to identify, then to put them in their classes, 
annual, biennial or perennial. They collect. 
press, mount, and give the method of eradica- 
tion. In the higher grades a detailed study also 
may be made of weed seed. 

There is no phase of Nature Study that may 
not fit into some project. Seed dissemination, 
bird study, pond studies all offer a wealth of 
material. 

The garden suggests a project around which 
most of the spring Nature Study subjects may 
be grouped. It may begin with a study of cata- 
logs and the making of lists of flowers and 
vegetables to be planted, the seed ordered, and 
a planting plan made. This plan should be 
made to a scale and plants arranged with refer- 
ence to size and color. Some seed must be 
planted in hot bed or window boxes early and 
later transplanted. The soil must be studied and 
tested for acidity ; if necessary it must be treated 
with lime or wood ashes. It must be made deep 
and rich and fine and this will involve a study 
of fertilizers and methods of cultivating which 
will in turn lead to a study of garden tools. 
Whenever it is possible the children should be 
encouraged to have home gardens. A demon- 
stration garden at school is also valuable, that 
the class may see each principle worked out in 
this garden. 

During the year the interest may be stimu- 
lated by the making of charts. These may be 
very simple or quite elaborate; the simplest 
form may contain four columns,—Name of 
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Child, Name of Flower, Observation, Date. It 
may be a flower chart or a bird chart. The child 
who makes the first observation gets his name 
Every child would like to 
go on record as having seen the first robin or 
It is possible for all to get on at 


on the chart first. 


spring beauty. 
some time. 
The third grade children worked 
Nature Study play and they did it practically 
all themselves. It was given in the auditorium 
of the Normal School. Lessons were given 
about animals suggested by this play. As they 
worked this out they made some interesting dis- 


out a 


coveries about the animal friends they intro- 
duced in their play. 


9 


From the simple illustrations above it can be 
seen that any topic in Nature can adapt itself 
to a project and that most topics can be taught 
in no other way; that material is never difficult 
to find; and that the most commonplace is the 
most desirable because it fits into the life and 
environment of the child; that every child can 
-be reached and made to do his best work by an 
appeal to him made through Nature Study ; that 
the life of the child is enriched by his personal 
contact with Nature; and that teacher and child 
make discoveries together which give a broader 
point of view and a better understanding of 


each other. 


Vocational Guidance in the High Schools 


By Racuet EvizasetH Grecc, State Supervisor Teacher-Training 
Read before High School Principals’ Conference, University of Virginia, April 29, 1921 


While many successful men and women owe 
their success to the wise counsel of some high 
school teacher, the idea of vocational guidance 
is just beginning to make itself felt throughout 
the country. Consciousness of the problem has 
been brought to the minds of thoughtful educa- 
tors through the large number of high school 
boys and girls who each year drop out of school 
before completing the course in order to enter 
some occupation for which they have had no 
training and through which there is small 
chance for future growth. 

In order to discuss this topic it is necessary 
to define the possible scope of the subject. Vo- 
cational guidance represents courses, lectures, 
conferences which have for a major purpose the 
stimulation, of the at- 
tention of pupils to vocations with self-study by 
the pupil as to individual fitness for a given oc- 
cupation or profession. It is necessary to keep 
this definition in mind during the following dis- 
frequently the term is confused 
vocational training or vocational 


information, direction 


cussion as 
either with 
Vocational education or training 
represents the special training along 
technical line which leads to special fitness to 
fill some position in trades or industries. Some 
phases of this work are fostered by the federal 
This instruction is definitely tech- 


placement. 
some 


government. 


nical and has for its purpose sufficient skill to 





enter a trade on a better level than could be 
done otherwise. It is intended to take the edu- 
cational place of the old apprentice system al- 
though there is more definite instruction given 
than entered into the old system. 

Vocational placement on the other hand con- 
cerns itself with the employment of the pupil 
after leaving high school. New York City 
through its High School Teachers’ Association 
has such a plan. This however is not a feasible 
plan for small city systems or for rural high 
schools. Therefore it is necessary to separate 
these two phases of vocational work from that 
phase which is definitely a part of the accumu- 
lated responsibilities of the high schools. 

Behind each consciously inaugurated move- 
ment there are fundamental purposes or objec- 
tives. There is a fourfold purpose in voca- 
tional guidance. Through this work, pupils 
should be directed toward the right courses in 
high school. Each year many boys and girls 
enter high school classes for which they have 
no aptitude nor interest. They are unable to 
make good in these classes. 
couragement, lack of interest, and humiliation ; 
therefore they drop out of school and enter 


Again many children 


Failure brings dis- 


some blind alley job. 
leave high school each year not because of 
failures nor because of financial pressure, but 
because they lack objectives. To them there 
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seems to be no need for further education. If 
these pupils could have their imagination stirred 
and their interest in some vocation aroused, they 
would remain in high school, graduate and later 
enter some technical school or college in order 
to prepare themselves for particular vocations 
A third purpose of vocational guidance is to di- 
rect boys and girls toward avenues of life work 
in which they may succeed. The vocational en- 
lightenment should not end with the pupils but 
should be carried over to the parents in order to 
broaden their point of view about many voca- 
tions and in order to secure their co-operation. 

The program for vocational guidance should 
be as carefully mapped out as are the courses 
in history and science. The introductory course 
should be given in the last year of the elementary 
school or in the first year of the junior high 


school. The work should have for its main 
purpose the arousing of the pupil’s interest in a 
life career. This course should give a careful 


survey of the main occupations and professions. 
It should include the necessary preparation for 
the occupation, the probable cost in time and 
money for such preparation, the minimum and 
maximum salaries paid for skilled workers, the 
number of people needed in this field of work, 
the particular qualities of character which will 
be needed in an individual in order to succeed 
in this occupation. 

Bulletin boards which could be used for vo- 
cational information should be placed in the 
main hall or study-hall where all can read them. 
These boards should contain interesting pic- 
tures, information, and government reports on 
various occupations. Vocational motion pic- 
tures and vocational exhibits should be used 
also. 

During the high school course part of the 
work in civics could well be given over to a 
course in vocational civics. Two books are well 
adapted to such a course, Davis’ Vocational and 
Moral Guidance, Ginn and Company, New 
York: and Giles’ Vocational Civics, Macmillan 
Company, New York. 

While it is necessary to secure the active co- 
operation of all the teachers in the high school, 
it is important that some one teacher should 
be responsible for this work. In larger school 


systems several vocational advisors or counsel- 


ors should be appointed for this work. A coun- 
selor should be well informed upon all details 
conterning various occupations and professions 
and should be in constant touch with employ- 
ment centers in order to know the demands in 
each field. For instance during the past few 
years the idea of entering posts of financial re- 
sponsibility has drawn many young people away 
from well established fields of work. The pro- 
fession of nursing has been much depleted, as 
has the profession of teaching because of this 
desire for big business. Many have desired to 
enter commercial positions because of reports of 
phenomenal success which have inflamed their 
imagination. If these young people could have 
had the right type of advice many of them 
would have entered other fields and would be 
trained to fill better positions than they are able 
to do at present. 

Speakers who connect most closely with occupa- 
tions familiar to the community should be in- 
vited to speak to the high school students. One 
high school in this State has four or five of 
these speakers each year. This insures at least 
sixteen speakers during the period of four years 
in the high school. These speakers should be 
chosen because of success in their particular 
fields of work and their power to present their 
vocations clearly. While this represents a most 
interesting phase of the work, a danger must 
be recognized. A dynamic speaker will sway 
the audience towards his vocation. After hear- 
ing such a speaker each pupil will have deter- 
mined to enter that profession. It is the work 
of the counselor to adjust the point of view 
of the student body, helping each to decide 
whether he possesses the necessary qualities 
for success in the field chosen. 

In selecting speakers it is necessary, more- 
over, to secure those who realize the importance 
of education in fitting one for life work. Each 
community has certain self-made men who are 
the admiration of the community. Frequently 
such a man fails to realize the loss he has sus- 
tained through not having had the educational 
advantages which would have enabled him to 
reach even further successes. He merely knows 
what he has been able to do without an educa- 
tion and also knows of others who had a splen- 
did college course but who could not succeed 
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so far as the financial world was concerned. He 
fails to realize the difference in native ability 
ind the broader opportunities which education 
would have given him. Such a speaker would 
vive the wrong point of view to the eager 
student who is anxious to go out in the world. 
Virginia needs such courses in each high 
school. The senior classes of many of our high 
‘<chools are too small, which indicates a great 
falling off after the freshman year. In all parts 
of Virginia information concerning vocational 
opportunities is needed. Rural communities are 
ipt to think that trained workers are not needed 
They 


cannot realize that training would mean greater 


in the various community occupations. 


success and more pleasure and satisfaction in 
the work, therefore the entire community will 
iced education along this line. Especially do 
the girls and women of Virinia need to know 
ihe many opportunities open to trained women 
n Virginia today. 

In planning courses for the rural high school 
he possible occupations which could be found 
n the community and the needed training in 
each field should be the basis for the course. 
Speakers from the various State educational in- 
interested in 


stitutions which especially are 


building up the rural life of Virginia should be 


Boys and girls should be made to real- 


ize their responsibility toward the home com- 
munity and should plan their life work in re- 
lation to and not away from their home. 

The National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion meets annually. The last meeting was held 
in Atlantic City on February 25-26, 1921. — Dr. 
Brewer of Harvard University has established 
a course in vocational guidance. A copy of his 
report can be secured by writing to Harvard. 
I. C. Cohen of the College of the City of New 
York has a bibliography of the books which 
will assist in choosing a career. Other valuable 
books are: Bloomfield, Readings in Vocational 
Guidance; Brewer, Material for Classes in Oc- 
cupation; Leake, Vocational Education, Mac- 
millan Company, New York; Puffer, Vocational 
Guidance, Rand, McNally and Company, Chi- 
cago; Choosing a Career for a Girl, a circular 
of information published by the student aid 
committee of the High School Teachers Asso- 
ciation, N. Y.; Fourth Annual Report of the 
Factory Investigation Commission, New York; 
Twenty-fifth Report of 
Labor, Washington, D. C. 

Information and literature can be secured by 
writing to: The Girls’ Trade League, 
Mass.; Bureau of Vocational Information, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Southern Woman’s Educational 
Alliance, Richmond, Va. 


the Department of 


3oston, 


Announcements of the Department of Public Instruction 


THE RURAL ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


The problem of improving the rural elemen- 


tary school is one of the most important con- 
cerns of the people of the Commonwealth. In 


many cities and towns school facilities at least 


approach reasonable standards, while the rural 


school has been permitted to lag behind. The 


fundamental reason for this has been an eco- 
nomic one, which could not be adequately met 


vithout changing the State Constitution. This 


change was made last fall, and the way is now 


pen for immediate improvement. The Depart- 


ment of Education depended very largely on a 
reasonable increase in school levies last spring, 


n order that the local fund for teachers’ salaries 


might at least equal the State fund, thus pro- 


lucing a sum which would guarantee a high 
Due to distressing farm 


conditions, the local levies in many instances 
did not come up to a reasonable expectation. 

Trustees and superintendents are urged with 
the greatest possible emphasis to give careful 
attention to the problem of the rural school, and 
to join in a determined effort to improve con- 
ditions. In some cases these schools may be 
consolidated into strong and efficient commun- 
ity schools. In many sections of the State, how- 
ever, we must depend on the positive and actual 
development of the small rural school. The 
truth is that such an institution, properly ar- 
ranged and properly taught, can be made one 
of the most useful units in a school system. 

This material is presented with the idea of 
setting forth standards have been 
adopted for the small rural school, and to pres- 
ent also its program of work. 


which 
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School patrons have become familiar with 
standards for high school work, and such stand- 
ards are widely accepted. It is of the highest 
importance that reasonable requirements for 
rural schools be as well understood and as vig- 
orously urged. 

The following standards have been fixed by 
the State Board of Education: 

1. Building and Equipment. 

The building shall conform to the State plans 
as to minimum requirements. Each school room 
shall provide fifteen square feet of floor space 
and two hundred cubic feet of air space for 
each pupil, based on a minimum of thirty-five 
pupils. The lighting shall be 25% of the floor 
area. 

The heating and ventilation shall meet the re- 
quirements of the law. In the simplest type of 
building, the jacketed stove with fresh air duct 
constitutes the minimum requirement. The pro- 
tected fire place, as provided in the new type of 
building, adequately meets the ventilation re- 
quirement for rural schools. In all buildings 
proper escapes for foul air must be provided. 

The building shall present a reasonably neat 
appearance, and must be kept clean and sani- 
tary. 

At least two sanitaries must be provided for 
each school building. The simplest type which 
will meet the minimum requirement is the fly- 
proof pit privy. Sanitary requirements must be 
studiously observed in order to secure the special 
fund. 

A water cooler with individual drinking cups, 
or with a sanitary fountain attachment, must 
be provided. 

The school yard should consist of not less 
than two acres of ground, properly drained and 
furnishing sufficient space for play grounds. 

Each school room should be provided with at 
least forty lineal feet of blackboards, with one 
or two reference maps for the study of geog- 
raphy and history, and shall be furnished with 
acceptable school furniture. 

2. Instruction. 

The provision for instruction in any school 
which may be accepted as standard must be such 
as to give reasonable guarantee of intelligent 
and thorough teaching. In no circumstance will 


a school be considered as standard if taught by 
a teacher holding less than a first grade certifi- 
cate. 

The salary of the teacher shall be not less 
than eighty-five dollars ($85.00) per month for 
a session of fine months. 

The daily schedule shall make ample pro- 
vision, first of all, for the first five grades. By 
ample provision is meant a daily schedule which 
will give the beginners and those pupils in the 
second, third, and fourth grades an opportunity 
for a recitation period in each subject every day 
The State Course of Study for the Elementary 
Grades must be followed. A reasonable group- 
ing of classes should be made in order to reduce 
the number of separate recitations. Emphasis 
ought to be put on the study period and ou 
the teaching of pupils how to study, rather than 
altogether upon the period of recitation. 

In addition to the sum received from regular 
State sources, special appropriations will be 
made as follows: 

To each standard one-room school__$150.00 

To each standard two-room school. 225.00 

To each standard rural school of three 

Se 8 Eee 300.00 

Owing to the fact that the fund is limited, 
no county can receive more than $6,000.00 in 
special appropriations to standard rural elemen- 
tary schools. If, however, there be a surplus 
in the elementary school fund after all standard 
schools have been provided for, such surplus 
will be distributed on the basis of number of 
elementary teachers. 

The problem of permitting advanced work to 
be attempted in the small rural school is a per- 
sistent one. The policy of the Department of 
Education is not to discourage the development 
of high school work, but to protect as far as 
possible the elementary grades. It is clearly a 
waste of time to teach advanced grades in a 
small school, if in order to do so the time and 
attention must be taken from the elementary 
grades. The main problem is to give every boy 
and girl a certain amount of intelligence or ca- 
pacity to think, not to push them through a 
certain number of school grades. There is a 
definite amount of training which ought to be 
given in each grade, and a specified time for 
this training is required. If the time be re- 
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duced, a part of the training must be sacrificed 
or postponed to the succeeding grade. The re- 
sult is a pupil must take five or seven years 
to secure the training which ought to be got 
in four years. This process is wasteful, ex- 
pensive and artificial. More intelligence and 
training can be furnished in five years of proper 
teaching and proper study than can be acquired 
in seven or eight years of haphazard and short- 
cut teaching arrangements. 

For this reason it is the policy of the Depart- 
ment of Education to require, first of all, a 


reasonable amount of time for the first five 


erades. In the one-room school the minimum 
should be as follows: 
Piest orage .........2i. 40 minutes 
Second grade .......... 50 minutes 


Third, Fourth and Fifth 
sclera es ae 60 minutes each 
The shorter period is assigned to the first 


grades 


and second grades because the number of sub- 
jects is reduced, not because the grade is of less 
From the above it will be seen 
that four hours and thirty minutes are the ab- 
solute minimum in which the first five grades 
can be adequately taught. The remaining one 
hour and a half of a six hour school day should 
be devoted to the sixth and seventh grades. 
The two-room school offers a more satisfac- 
tory arrangement, particularly with reference to 
the two-teacher 
school, the first grade should have at least sev- 
enty minutes, the second grade eighty minutes ; 
and for each grade from the second through 
the seventh, ninety minutes ought to be allowed. 
With an average enrollment, one teacher should 
be assigned to the first three grades, and the 
second teacher be given grades from the third 
through the seventh. If-not more than twenty 
pupils be enrolled in the first four grades, all 


importance. 


the elementary grades. In 


of these classes may be assigned to one teacher, 
thus leaving the fifth, sixth and seventh grades 
lf the en- 
rollment of the latter teacher does not exceed 


to be taught by the second teacher. 


fifteen for the three grades, she may devote time 
not to exceed eighty minutes per day to work 
beyond the seventh grade. 

In the three-teacher school with an average 
enrollment, the first and second grades should 
be assigned to one teacher; the third and fourth 


to a second teacher; and the fifth, sixth and 
seventh to a third teacher. This arrangement 
should be followed wherever the enrollment in 
the fifth, sixth and seventh grades is not ‘more 
than one-third of the total grade enrollment. 
In some cases in the three-teacher school where 
the.enrollment in the lower grades is not par- 
ticularly heavy, the following arrangement may 
be made: to one teacher grades first and second ; 
to the second teacher grades third, fourth and 
fifth ; and to the third teacher grades sixth and 
seventh, with assignment in high school work. 
This provision for advanced work can be per- 
mitted only when the distribution of the ele- 
mentary classes is such that the seven elemen- 
tary grades shall have at least the minimum time 
allotment as prescribed for the two-room school. 

It is apparent that the two- and three-room 
school buildings offer very great advantage over 
the one-room building in the matter of making 
provision for the elementary grades. A _ two- 
or three-room school, with well qualified teach- 
ers, can be made a highly efficient factor in the 
school system. It is extremely difficult to se- 
cure the same efficiency from a one-teacher 
school. School boards are therefore urged not 
to construct one-room school buildings, except 
in those very remote sections where there is no 
promise that the future enrollment will likely 
exceed twenty pupils. Boards are requested to 
direct their attention particularly to the two- or 
three-room unit, or to the consolidated rural 
school. 


The most practical and definite way to make 
improvement in the rural elementary school is 
to select for the session 1921-22 three or four 
points in each school district where standard 
rural schools will be developed. These standard 
schools will serve as a fine example of what may 
They 
ought to create a widespread demand for schools 
of similar type all over the district. 
the people learn the vast difference between an 
efficient rural school and an indifferent one, and 


be done with an efficient small school. 


As soon as 


as soon as the demand for the better type of 
school in the district makes itself felt, the basis 
will be laid upon which school officials can secure 
the revenues and the co-operation necessary to 
develop the kind of facilities which ought to be 
provided for boys and girls in the country. 
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Some Proposed Standards for Oral Reading in 
the Elementary Grades 


By ETHEL SUMMY, Training School Supervisor, Fredericksburg Normal School 


= 

In order to teach reading effectively in the 
elementary grades we must have an intelligent 
attitude toward our efforts and be conscious of 
standards that are desirable, definite, and at- 
tainable. 

It is generally conceded that the use of silent 
reading prevails in the life experiences of all 
people. The greater part of reading in the ele- 
mentary grades, therefore, should be considered 
in the light of this prevailing use and thus gov- 
ern the methods of teaching. A certain amount 
of oral reading, however, is desirable in the 
upper elementary grades and time given to such 
oral reading can be justified in its use in school 
activities as well as in the life situations that 
will presumably follow. 

Concerning school activities in the upper ele- 
mentary grades, various situations arise which 
justify that some time be given to definite work 
in oral reading. Special report work to a class 
or group, reference work, the reading of indi- 
vidual compositions, original stories or poems, 
oral reading to the group in literature, either 
for discussion or purely for pleasure, or any 
other classroom situation which should justly 
enlist the reading activities of the pupils, all de- 
pend on effective oral reading for their contri- 
bution and success. Not only in school situa- 
tions but in life situations which follow there 
is need for effective oral reading. In this era 
of social development when the immediate aim, 
as well as the remote aim of education, is desir- 
able citizenship, participation in the various com- 
munity, civic, and social meetings will enlist the 
thought and activities of more individuals. 
Leaders in such groups must be able to read 
and speak effectively in order to impart ideas to 
the group. In order that effective oral reading 
may function in these subsequent life experiences, 
the children in our schools must have a desirable 
amount of training. They must become con- 
scious of a need for effective oral reading and 
must be stimulated with the desire to work to- 
ward a-definite and attainable standard. 


In order to meet the above mentioned needs 


and to overcome the prevailing defects in oral 
reading the following standard was developed 
and organized with a group of normal students. 
Although these items may not be exhaustive, 
they possibly include all that is needed for prac- 
tical purposes in school situations. 


Standards for Oral Reading 
(1) To be able to read so the group can hear. 
(2) To be able to read so the group can un- 
derstand. 
(a) Pronunciation. 
(b) Enunciation. 
(c) Articulation. 


To be able to read so the group can get 


ww 


meaning from the selection. 


(4) To be able to read with fluency. 


1S 


To possess a pleasing reading manner. 
(a) Posture. 
(b) Voice. 
(c) Attitude. 

With these definite objectives set up the 
pupils can become conscious of both group and 
individual needs and discuss desirable remedies. 
They can also be led to recognize and appreciate 
ability or achievement of individuals or the 
group as a whole with respect to any or all of 
the standards proposed. In such cases where 
certain deficiencies are prevailing in the group, 
definite lessons must be planned to overcome 
them. Sometimes easy or familiar reading mat- 
ter can be chosen (to minimize vocabulary diff- 
culties) and definite work be done to overcome 
voice deficiencies. Again, definite lessons can 
be planned which aim to improve articulation, 
pronunciation and enunciation. It is desirable 
that the aim of many lessons be to get the 
thought and content from the printed page. The 
content of reading must be understood and the 
meaning appreciated before it can be effectively 
given out through oral reading. Fluency is an- 
other asset in oral reading. It is often inter- 
Not that a premium 


esting to time the readers. 
should be placed on fast reading but rather that 
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Last but not 
least is the acquisition of a pleasing reading 
manner, which includes posture, voice (quality, 
tone, and resonance) and general attitude. 
Having developed such standards of oral 
reading with the pupils, the outline can be 


a desirable rate may be attained. 


placed on the board, or on a chart for continued 


work and reference. Thus the standards set will. 


become a part of the group consciousness, and 
interest in promoting individual and group im- 
provement will be a definite factor of the oral 
reading work. 

Time allotted to oral reading in the daily 
program in the schoolroom can only be justified 
from the standpoint of its use in life ex- 


periences. Any standards set up for oral read- 


ing in elementary grades must be valuable from ° 


the standpoint of knowledge, appreciations or 
skills. 
and effective teaching of oral reading. The 


There is a great need for the successful 


problem can only be solved when we as teachers 
see the needs, set up definite objectives, desire 
adequate and attainable standards, and direct 
our methods of teaching so that they will tend 
to accomplish our aims. 





THE TEACHER AS A BUILDER OF 


CHARACTER 
By Joun W. WAYLAND 
State Normal School, Harrisonburg, Va. 

The building of character is still the most 
fundamental phase of education, and therein the 
teacher, as an architect of life, is confronted 
with his most tremendous — responsibilities. 
Health, self-control, self-reliance, good work- 
manship, and good citizenship are all built with 
or wrecked with character. In vital essence 
they are character. But the hand with its cun- 
ning and the heart with its courage are, after 
all, in most things only habitual servants that 
do the bidding of an educated thought and will. 

For several years past the National Institu- 
tion for Moral Instruction, with headquarters in 





Washington city, has been collecting the best 
thought of the country on character education. 
Through the co-operation of superintendents, 
principals, and teachers a wealth of materials 
has been organized and made available for use in 
Dr. Milton Fairchild, 3770 
McKinley Street, Chevy Chase, Washington, 
D. C., is chairman of the institution. Generous 
funds for carrying on the work are supplied by 
patriotic citizens of ample means. The National 


home and _ school. 


Institution for Moral Instruction is thus relieved 
from business cares. Dr. Fairchild will be 
pleased to hear from any teacher who has help- 
ful suggestions to offer in connection with char- 
acter education, or any one who has unusual 
The best and the easiest 
thing, however, for the average teacher to do is 
to correspond with the National Capital Press, 
1210 D Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., ask- 
ing for information regarding a supply of the 


problems to solve. 


two convenient outlines referred to above. 
These two outlines are termed “codes.” They 
have been prepared especially for the use of 
teachers and pupils in the schools and are whole- 
some, practical aids in the building of character. 
One is entitled “Children’s Code of Morals.” It 
was worked out by William J. Hutchins and ap- 
peals strongly to boys and girls who are good 
Americans and who are willing to make an 
honest effort to become useful and _ reliable 
citizens. It is neatly printed on a leaflet of four 
pages. The other one is entitled “High School 
Morality Code,” and is of similar compass and 
form. It was prepared by Caroline M. Brevard. 
It is probable that a sample copy of each of 
these codes may be obtained by writing Dr. 
Fairchild. Additional copies should be pur- 
chased from the National Capital Press, men- 
tioned above. The charge for fifty or a hun- 
dred copies will be small but the results of a 
judicious use of them may be incalculable in 
the values that all good teachers are most 


anxious to develop. 
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Full questionnaire returns from the State 
Teachers Associations of America will be pub- 
lished in this Journal later. Meantime, we may 
conclude that in those States where organization 
has gone farthest, where support has been un- 
stinted, professionalization of teaching has 
progressed apace. California has had a_ full- 
time executive secretary of the State Associa- 
tion for twelve years 


At present he has twelve 
assistants and an annual budget of $65,000. 


Membership dues are $2 and will probably be 
increased to $3. The activities of full-time 
executive secretaries from other States could be 
presented, from Illinois, Washington, Iowa, 
Minnesota, Pennsylvania, and perhaps others. 
But teachers like farmers have been slow to 
organize, slower than tradesmen and other pro- 
fessional groups. Once we are organized fully, 
especially since women may vote, education of 
the masses in the function of education in a 
democracy, needed legislation, financial support, 
better teaching conditions, tenure of office, an 
equitable contract and prompt pay,—these and 
other pertinent issues will approach a better day. 
Virginia can and will perfect local, district, 
State, and national organizations and make the 
payment of membership fees easy by the budget 
system. On this plan one payment can be made 
and divided according to schedule among the 
several organizations concerned. The immediate 
objective in Virginia is the organization of local 
units of the State Teachers Association in coun- 
ties, cities, and higher institutions of learning 
of the Commonwealth with report of officers 
elected to the executive secretary. News items, 
plans, achievements, etc., should likewise come 
in from every part of the State to be passed on 
to others within and without Virginia. 
President Smithey’s program of business to 
come before the annual meeting of the State As- 
sociation in Richmond, November 22-25, will be 
sent out to all local units of the Association be- 
fore the meeting in time for discussion and in- 
struction of delegates to the Richmond Con- 
ference. Moreover, suggested topics for local 
discussion and other items of importance will 
be sent out by the State officers at intervals or 
will appear in the Virginia Journal of Education. 
Fees of 50 cents a member should be sent to 
Superintendent J. H. Saunders, Treasurer, New- 
port News, Va. The percentage of membership 
of local associations should come to the execu- 
tive secretary. These data will be published. 
This Journal, our official publication, costs in 
clubs of ten or more 90 cents for the session. 
Where not otherwise arranged subscriptions can 
be taken at teachers’ meetings and sent in clubs. 
Credit on subscriptions will be extended until 
November 1. The Journal is prepared to quote 
lowest prices on other periodicals in combina- 
tions. 
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Big Annual Educational Conference, Richmond, Thanksgiving Week 








No organization can thrive or even maintain it- 
self without a periodical for communication with 
Membership in many 
professions and trades compels support of offi- 
What kind of a lawyer, doc- 


its members and friends. 


cial publications. 


tor, or engineer does not support his organiza-_ 


tion in every respect? The answer is obvious. 
\re teachers professionally- minded enough to 
offer complete support to their organization in- 
cluding its publication? 

The Journal will be bettered as experience and 
help from the large board of co-operating editors 
point the way. This publication is the property 
of the teachers themselves; they are invited and 
urged to help advance its interests in every par- 
ticular. A State periodical like the Journal has 
a special function to perform and will perform 
it with the sympathetic assistance of all. 

Significant achievements are just ahead for 
us and for the developing life of Virginia, if we 
have the vision and professional spirit. We 
are on test. 





ADVERTISING 

Advertisements are not merely commercial ; 
they have educational value, too. It would be 
interesting to estimate their rate in mental out- 
look and upkeep. This Journal, it will be noted, 
advertising which means 
possible length of days. Assistance is sought 
from teachers and school officials in two par- 
ticulars: buy from our advertisers when possible 
and let them know unmistakably your indebted- 
ness to Journal advertising. This will hold ad- 
vertising patronage already secured and assure 
the future. This is an ancient appeal, but in a 
co-operative enterprise like ours it may be in 


displays generous 


order now and then. 





HOUSEWARMING FOR TEACHERS 

When the new preacher arrives in the com- 
munity, his prospective flock gathers to him in 
a genuine housewarming; when it is all over 
he knows how well his people will stand behind 
and with him, knows what his plans for the 
When the new teacher arrives 
Word is 


The neigh- 


church may be. 
in the community, what happens? 
passed around that “she has come.” 
borhood too often says to itself, “Now we shall 


see what she can do,” and looks on from afar. 
The children report back their reaction, and 
the community not infrequently accepts their 
verdict at face value. 

That teachers are human is seldom remem- 
bered. School officials, principals, and patrons 
could well go to some trouble to reveal tactfully 
to communities, where the truth is needed, that 
teachers need the expressed backing of a loyal 
constituency quite as well as preachers. The 
consummation of this end today may build for 
better schools tomorrow. Where teachers feel 
the thrill of community support more flattering 
offers elsewhere are less appealing. 

Moreover, society, interpreted technically, 
some day should know that teaching is ever un- 
finished work, that devoted teachers neglect 
social frills in the press of school routine with- 
out intended offence or ignorance of social ex- 
pectations; duty to childhood is a prior claim 
upon time and strength. Offences will be 
fewer when teachers’ obligations and demands 
are once fully grasped by sympathetic, thought- 
ful people. 





STATE LIBRARY OFFERS HELP 


A bare nine and one-half per cent of our Virginia 
population has public library service provided local- 
ly, whereas in many States such facilities are available 
to eighty or ninety per cent of the population. In 
these, villages of a few hundred people oftentimes have 
libraries well equipped and regularly patronized. 

Apropos of this condition, a co-operating editor 
of the Journal, on a lecture trip in the middle west, 
has this to say: “One of the finest features of these 
Indiana towns to me is the public library. Kentland, 
where I am now, a town of only 1,300 people, has an 
excellent library and reading room open every day. 
I have spent a good deal of time in this library and 
have observed many children of the community coming 
in for books, some remaining to read the newspapers 
and magazines. I am informed that nearly every town 
in the State, from the size of Kentland up, has its pub- 
lic library.” 

With meager library privileges for Virginia as a 
whole it is not extraordinary that our people do not 
read, as the facts show. They do not have the. reading 
habit. In consequence our schools suffer in two par- 
ticulars: from the absence of the libraries themselves 
and from a lethargic public which does not regard the 
public library the hand-maiden and adjunct of the 
school which it rightly is because its worth has not 
been experienced habitually. 
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While we are working and waiting for local free for young people of school age, with a few books 
libraries we should use all available sources of book specially helpful to teachers. These collections are 
supply. Thanks to the generous policy of our State lent for the school session. Every wideawake teacher 


1 


Library, teachers and other responsible persons may 


} ‘ 


borrow’ books mail for two weeks at the cost of 


transportation Dr. H. R. Mcllwaine, State Librarian, 


Richmond, will furnish information Besides, he has 
asked that publicity be given to the system of traveling 
libraries available for use of the whole community. 
His bulletin reads in part as follows: 

The Virginia State Library will lend a collection of 
from twenty-five to fifty books free. Each collection 
contains books of fiction, poetry, travel, history, 
biography, science, and other branches of literature, 
and the collection borrowed by your school or com- 
munity may be kept for six months or longer. On its 
return to the State Library a new collection will be sent. 

The farmer and his family will find many of these 
There are 
books on farming, dairying, fertilizing, draining, the 


books of tremendous interest and value. 


care of cattle, sheep, hogs, and other animals, orchard- 
And all are free. 

Though the books are for the use of all classes 
of our Virginia people, it is probable that the needs 


ing, bee-keeping etc 


of our country people are more particularly kept in mind 
when new books are purchased. It is the special de- 
sire of those connected with the State Library that the 
books go into the districts of the State farthest re- 
moved from towns and railroads. In those districts 
live the people, both young and old, who need them 
most. 

Our collections are fixed collections of three general 
kinds: 

1. School sets, of from 25 to 50 books each, suitable 


will wish a set to aid in awakening the minds of the 
young people under his care. 

2. Sets containing books of interest to older people. 

3. A few sets on special subjects for the use of 
study clubs. 

A blank is provided for use in making application for 
one of these school collections. This blank must be 
signed by five tax-payers. It should also be signed by 
the principal of the school in which the collection is 


tu be used 





VIRGINIA KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY 
ASSOCIATION 

The section devoted to the work of the Virginia 
Kindergarten-Primary Association will be continued in 
the Virginia Journal of Education this year. In our 
attempt to make this page most worthwhile, we are 
depending upon the kindergarten and the primary 
teachers of the State for contributions. Please send 
us all suggestions that you have found helpful and 
that you are willing to share with others through this 
page. Brevity is essential. 

Plans are being made for an unusually live meeting 
in November. Help us make this the most democratic, 
progressive, and practical. meeting that we have had. 
We wish to meet the needs of both rural and city 
teachers in our program. Please send all suggestions 
about speakers desired, subjects to be discussed, and 
matters that should be brought to the attention of the 
organization to Miss Pauline B. Williamson, 805 East 
Marshall Street, Richmond, Virginia. 


The Department of School Hygiene 


By MARY EVELYN BRYDON, M. D. 
Director Bureau Child Welfare and Public Health Nursing, State Board of Health 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSE IN 
PHYSICAL INSPECTION AND 
SCHOOL HYGIENE 


The West Law of 1920 requires that teach- 
ers “receive a course to be approved by the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction and 
the State Health Commissioner in health exam- 
ination and physical education, including pre- 
ventive medicine, physical inspection, health in- 
struction, and physical training.” It also states 
that “on or after September, 1925, no applicant 
may receive a certificate to teach in the schools 


of this State who does not present first satis- 


This department will be edited under the auspices of the State Board of Health and any question pertain! 
ing to sanitation of the school, personal or public health, or physical inspection, will be answered by 
the editor of this department. For immediate reply enclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope. 


factory evidence of having covered creditably an 
approved course in general physical education 
in a training school or course for - teachers 
recognized by the State Board of Education as 
a school or course in good standing.” 

In order to enable teachers to carry out these 
provisions, the State Board of Education and 
the State Board of Health in December of last 
year established a free correspondence course 
for those who could not conveniently attend the 
Nothing of the 
sort had ever before been attempted in this 


teacher-training institutions. 


State; but it has from the start proved success- 


ful both in numbers enrolled and in the pains- 
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taking interest shown by the students. More 
than five hundred teachers enrolled for this 
course; these represented eighty-three counties 
of the State and five states outside of Virginia. 

The experience of the large universities, 
notably of Chicago and Wisconsin, has shown 
that many subjects can be taught well by mail. 


[he mere exercise of writing down acquired - 


knowledge helps to impress it; this written ex- 
pression of thoughts and opinions often clarifies 
them; and the whole process tends to cultivate 
iccuracy, perseverance, and kindred qualities. 


The “Correspondence Course in Physical In- 
School 
twelve lessons covering the principles and prac- 


spection and Hygiene” consists of 
tice most essential in safe-guarding the health 
of pupils and teachers. The lessons are sent to 
ipplicants one at a time; each lesson has a list 
of questions to be answered in writing and re- 
turned to the director of the course. After care- 
ful correction, the paper is sent back to the 
student together with the next lesson. Upon 
the successful completion of the twelve lessons 
nd the final examination, the student receives a 
ertificate signed by Hon. Harris Hart, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, and Dr. 
E. G. Williams, State Health Commissioner. 
There is no time limit to the course; work may 
be begun at any time during the year and com- 
pleted when the pupil wishes. Credit for this 
work is given by the State Board of Education 
on requirements for first and second grade cer- 
tificates ; and also for the renewal of certificates. 

State Superintendent Harris Hart has_ sent 
the following letter to each Division Superinten- 
dent, in regard to the annual inspection of school 
children : 


August 16, 1921. 
To the Division Superintendent: 

The State Board of Health and the State Board of 
Education are co-operating in the closest possible fash- 
ion in order to improve sanitary and physical con- 
ditions in the schools. 

It seems wise at this time for the authorization of 
medical inspection of school children to come direct 
from the Department of Education. The requirements 
of the West Bill are mandatory, not optional. While 
for the first two years considerable latitude had to 
be allowed, yet beginning with the fall opening of the 
schools, it is necessary to ask you to arrange for a 
careful and thoroughgoing physical inspection of all 
school children. Most of your teachers have had at 
least some training in this direction and all of them 
can fill in with reasonable satisfaction the informa- 
tion on the physical inspection card. 

The following material will be forwarded you by the 
State Board of Health on requisition: Record Cards, 
Notice to Parents, The Eye Testing Cards, Illiterate 
Eye Testing Cards, Physical Inspection Report. 

Kindly arrange to have the physical examinations 
made about two weeks after your schools open and 
have them completed in a week or ten days. Have 
each teacher enter on the individual record card the 
data ascertained from this inspection. Kindly request 
the teacher then to fill in the physical inspection re- 
port and forward to you. I want to ask that you tabu- 
late these reports on an indentical card, sending one 
copy to the Department of Education and another copy 
to the State Board of Health. 

Let me again call your attention to the fact that 
the State Board of Education is maintaining a Depart- 
ment of Physical Education in charge of Supervisor 
Guy C. Throner. 
detailed information and will hold himself in readi- 


The Supervisor will give you all 


ness to serve you in every way possible. You can 
likewise secure through the State Board of Health 
speakers for your institutes, bulletins and all other 
necessary information to guide you in this health 
work. 
With best wishes, I am. 
Yours very truly, 
HARRIS HART, 


Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


The Co-Operative Education Association of Virginia 


Mrs. B. B. Munrorp, President 


BRIEF SKETCH 
The Co-operative Education Association was organ- 
red in 1904. It conducted the historic May Campaign 
n 1905 
Virginia was covered with speakers in the interest of 
etter educational opportunities for the youth of the 


During this campaign the whole State of 


State. This campaign was the beginning of the edu- 
ational. revival in our State. 
The Association organized the movement to interest 





Georce W. Guy, Executive Secretary 


the citizenship of Virginia in public education. For 
this purpose it formed “School and Civic Leagues” 
with the schoolhouse as a center of work. These 
leagues have developed into “Community Leagues” 
through which the citizens of each local community 
work in the interest of better schools, better health, 
better highways, improved farms, better social and 
moral conditions. 


There are now over 1,300 Community Leagues in 
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Virginia, with a membership of 36,000. The leagues 
stated 


The money was 


vear for the 
reported by 43 counties) $186,842.86. 


spent in the communities where it was raised. 


raised last purposes above (as 


The school children are organized into Junior Com- 
munity Leagues. In nearly all the big school projects 
the juniors subscribed their full quota. A special de- 
partment of the Community League News is devoted 
to this phase of the work. It is our plan for the 
Junior League to be the clearing house for all school 
activities (athletic, literary, debating clubs, etc.). Prin- 
ciples: Love of country and home; love of school; 
care of health; self improvement. 

The Association publishes monthly a paper known 
as The Community League News, containing definite 
programs and suggestions for the work of the leagues, 
emphasizing each month some special topic of work 
necessary for the improvement of Virginia. 

The Association was instrumental in suggesting and 
helping to organize the Rural Life Conference which 
was called by Governor Westmoreland Davis and held 
in the hall of the House of Delegates, May 17th and 
18th, 1921. 


Program of Purposes. 


Co-operation of all existing educational agencies. 

A nine months’ for every child; a proper 
high school education for every child; consolidation of 
schools. 


school 


An effective compulsory education law; the removal 
of illiteracy. 

Well trained teachers for all public schools; salary 
adequate to secure trained teachers. 

Physical education and care of the health of the 
school child and teacher. 

The school as a community center; the teaching of 
citizenship. 

More money for schools, roads, and the agricultural 
interests of the State. 

Improvement of farm and home conditions. 

Work leading to social betterment. 

More emphasis on recreational life. 

A study of the economic and social phases of rural 
life. 

Co-operation with all State departments. 

Promotion of program of “next things” as outlined in 
report of Rural Life Conference, held May, 1921. 

An organized community means organized common 
sense, and until we get the people to thinking in terms 
of better school, better health, better homes, and better 
churches we cannot hope to make the progress to 
which we aspire. Through the 1,300 leagues the State is 
Last over two hundred 
brought together to discuss 
The reports reaching 
our office daily are teeming with interest, showing an 


fairly well organized. 
thousand 
their school and civic problems. 


year 


citizens were 


awakened civic consciousness. 

County rallies of leagues will be held this fall in 
connection with the institutes. The leagues 
asked to with 


teachers’ 


£ 


report oi 


have been send delegates, 
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work accomplished. Big plans are afoot for the ses- 
1921-1922. 

We have asked the leagues to look into the matter 
of securing teacherages, and helping the superinten- 
dents provide boarding places for the teachers. Also, 
to give a reception for the teachers when school opens 
so that the parents and teachers may 
portunity of becoming acquainted. 

The league is the connecting link between the home 
and the school and as one superintendent expressed it: 


sion of 


have an op- 


“A live league means a live school.” 
Our aim is to organize a league in every school in 
Virginia. 
Literature 
request. 


will be sent to anyone interested upon 

Attention is invited to the following statement made 
by Mr. E. C. Lindeman, Field Secretary of the Amer- 
ican Country Life Association, in regard to our work: 

“Those of us in the field of sociology who have been 
giving particular attention to the problems of com- 
munity organization are very deeply interested in the 
experiment being carried on in the State of Virginia. 
It seems to me that you have already made a great 
contribution to the community movement. Your idea 
of bringing into existence a quasi-governmental or- 
ganization—the VIRGINIA CO-OPERATIVE EDU- 
CATION ASSOCIATION—with governmental service 
departments represented and yet with a remaining ele- 
ment of private initiative and freedom is an unusual 
and unique experiment. If some such agency as this 
could become the community organization agency of 
a State, I can see how it might be the effective means 
of putting new motives into government and also of 
stimulating the private agencies. I trust that nothing 
will happen in the next twenty-five years to mar the 
worth of this experiment so that Virginia may tell 
the remaining States how it can be done.” 





NEGRO TEACHERS PREPARE FOR MORE 
EFFICIENT SERVICE 


By Wm. ANTHONY AERY 


Hampton Institute this summer conducted the most 
successful summer school in all its history. Some 637 
colored teachers came from 17 States. Virginia led 
the list with 187 and was closely followed by North 
Carolina with 166. South Carolina sent 57; Maryland, 
55; Georgia, 34; Tennessee, 25; and Mississippi, 21. 

The Hampton summer school enrollment included 94 
county-training-school teachers (including 33 princi- 
pals); 52 high teachers (including 7 princi- 
pals); 44 principals of graded schools; 54 industrial 
and 14 boarding 


school 


supervising teachers; matrons of 
schools. 

It is not improbable, said Dr. Phenix, that in the 
near future Hampton Institute will offer more courses 
covering 12 weeks of work, besides continuing the 
present summer school of six weeks. 


As an expression of good-will and appreciation, the 
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summer-school students presented to Hampton a gift 
f $76.00 towards a regular scholarship, together with 
resolutions of thanks to Dr. Phenix and his co- 
workers. 

It was the sense of the visiting teachers that upon 
their return home they would be able to help at least 
135,000 boys and girls on account of their instruction 


at Hampton. 

Seven candidates were given special certificates in 
physical education by the Virginia Department of Edu- 
cation, which recognized fully the work of the course 
which has been developed under the direction of 
Charles H. Williams, physical director for boys at 
Hampton Institute. 


Educational Notes and News 


GENERAL 


The committee on salaries of the N. E. A. reported 
at the Des Moines meeting that “one hundred and 
forty thousand of the public school teachers of the 
United States have had training equivalent to high 
school graduation and two years or more of profes- 
sional training in addition. Five hundred and sixty 
thousand have had less than this modest minimum.” 

Over 4,600 students were graduated this year by the 
colleges and universities of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 

District A, Virginia State Teachers’ Association, has 
announced a meeting for October 14-15 at Williams- 
burg. ‘ 

Thirty-one State departments of education conduct 
some sort of placement work for teachers. Virginia 
maintains a useful bureau. 

Eight states, all southern, pay teachers less than 
Virginia; forty states, including the District of Co- 
lumbia, pay teachers more than Virginia. The District 
of Columbia, California and New York lead in salaries 
paid. 

Visual instruction will be especially featured in the 
new course in health education for teachers and su- 
pervisors at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
this year. 

Miss Cornelia S. Adair, a Richmond teacher, was 
re-elected treasurer of the National Education Asso- 
ciation at the July meeting in Des Moines, Iowa. At 
the same meeting Dr. J. A. C. Chandler, president of 
the College of William and Mary, was named one of 
the vice-presidents of the association. 

Ten summer schools of the nation this year offered 
courses in visual education, covering such topics as 
educational value and presentation of motion pictures, 
problems involved in projection, operation of machines, 
handling films, etc. 

Rural Education was the central topic of the recent 
Rural Life Conference at the University of Virginia. 

It is proposed to convert several army camps into 
schools for the use of soldiers and sailors. 

North Carolina is carrying education and entertain- 
ment to its people in out-of-the-way communities by 
means of a three-quarter ton truck, a motion picture 
machine, and mounted light plant—everything for an 
interesting evening but the seats. The usual program 
consists of two reels of dramatic or historical sub- 
jects, two of purely educational value, and two of 
clean comedy. A monthly average attendance of 45,- 
(00 has been secured in the twenty county units or- 


ganized. Each community is visited twice in a month. 

Harrisonburg has provided eight new portable one- 
room school houses for use this session. Each will 
accommodate forty pupils, and equipped with jacketed 
stoves, cost approximately $1,200, according to a press 
report. 

At Tulsa, Oklahoma, the general strain of coaching 
dramatics has been relieved by selecting a different 
cast and coach for each act of the play. A final week 
of rehearsals when each cast saw the other casts 
perform was used to harmonize interpretations and 
finish the production. In presenting Dicken’s “Christ- 
mas Carol” at Tulsa, eighty-three students took part. 

Dr. James Herbert Kelley, formerly Director of the 
Extension Division, University of Pittsburgh, on July 
1 entered upon the new duties of executive secretary of 
the Pennsylvania State Education Association. He 
also became editor of Pennsylvania School Journal. 
Dr. Kelley is an educator of attainments. Among other 
positions, he has served for five years as president of 
the Oklahoma Institute of Technology, and for five 
years as president of the State Normal School, Gun- 
nison, Colo. He was trained at Iowa State Teachers 
College, Cornell College, and Denver and Harvard 
universities. Pennsylvania has one of the largest or- 
ganization in America; under Dr. Kelley's leadership 
notable achievements may be expected. 

At about the time the June issue of the Journal 
went to press, Professor John James Tigert, then pro- 
fessor of psychology, University of Kentucky, suc- 
seeded Dr. P. P. Claxton as United States Commis- 
sioner of Education. Dr. Tigert is a member of a 
well known Tennessee family. He was enducated at 


* Vanderbilt University and Oxford, England. He is 


thirty-nine years old, has held several college posi- 
tions and served the Y. M. C. A. overseas during the 
war, There is evidence that he is scholarly; there is 
little evidence of his first-hand familiarity with public 
elementary education. Just now the United States 
especially needs constructive educational leadership in 
Washington. This is a real opportunity for Commis- 
sioner Tigert. 

Dr. F. J. Wright of the department of geology has 
succeeded Dr. William T. Sanger as dean of Bridge- 
water College. 

The first Pan-Pacific Educational Conference con- 
vened at Honolulu, August 11-21, under the direction 
of the Pan-Pacific Union. Distinguished delegates 
were present from leading American colleges and from 
the various countries touching the Pacific. 
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The Capital News Service, Washington, reports that 
60,000 former school teachers, most of whom gave up 
in war work, are now ready 

\ surprising percentage 
work 


their calling to participate 
dutie S 


to resume their old 


of those who came to Washington for clerical 


during the war were teachers 
Dr. C. G. Darwin, of Cambridge University, Eng- 
1 f Charl Darwin, and one of the 


land, a grandson of Charles 
foremost scientists of Great Britian, will serve as pro- 
California In- 


1922-23. 


fessor of mathematical physics at the 

stitute of Techn gy during the session of 
The Rural Life Conference, called by 

Westmoreland Davis last May, created a State Coun- 


cil of Rural Agencies, mposed of 


Governor 


twenty-four rep 
resentatives of leading institutions of the State inter- 
ested in t terment of rural welfar \ppointments 
to this Cou lw lately announced by the press 


George W. Guy, Richmond, Va., is secretary of the 
Council 
Roanoke Coll has this year established a depart- 


ment of business administration, headed by Dr. An- 


drew J. Newman, of the University of Kansas. Dr. 
Newman is a practical business man, and author and 
scholar 


Of interest to teachers is the proposal to improve 
the Lee mansion at Arlington 
Monticello, home 


bought. The estate consists of 700 acres 


of Thomas Jefferson, can now be 


The phenomenal development of the University of 
Chicago is shown by these data 

had a site of 
(not including 


Lake Geneva); then 


Thirty years ago 1 seventeen acres 


and now one of a seventy 
acres in the Observatory site at 
er forty. The university 
» about 450. During 
the first registered; in 1920-21, 
over 11,000 different The 
university now has 13,200 alumni, and during the thirty 


it had four buildings, now 01 


faculty has grown from 120 t 


» ag . . - 
year, 49 st idents were 


students were in residence. 


years of its history 88,700 students have matriculated. 
Two of the resolutions passed by the National Edu- 
session at Des Moines 


cation Association in annual 


last summer wer 
js 


3. We strongly recommend that 


made secure in their 


those who have 
proved themselves competent be 
positions by laws establishing their tenure during the 
that adequate retire- 


to provide for those 


efficient service, and 


period of 
ment laws be enacted in order 


whose efficiency is lowered by age or physical dis- 


ability. 
4. We urge the adoption of a single salary schedule 
for all teachers in elementary and in high schools, 


ducation, professional 


determined basis of 
training, and successful experience. 


Michigan has created a professor- 


upon the 


The Unive rsity ¢ f 
ship without teaching duties, according to a press an 
nouncement. The first year the incumbent will be a 
poet and will mingle among the students informally 


on will pay $5,000 


to promote poetry 


Teachers may announce that school children who 


wish to save money earned during vacation may secure 
I from the Savings Division 


thrift banks without charg 
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of the Treasury Department. Requests for the banks 
should be mailed to the Government Savings Organiza- 
tion, Box 1798, Richmond, Va. 

Bridgewater College has established a full professor- 
ship of agriculture. E. B. Van Pelt of McPherson 
College State Agriculture and Me- 
chanical College has already entered upon this work. 
He will also have charge of the hundred-acre demon- 


and the Kansas 


stration farm and newly established, modern dairy. 
William James Sidis, much exploited in the daily 
press a few years ago, graduating from Havard at 15 
years of age, was, for a time, member of the faculty 
of Rice Institute, Texas. He is at present employed 
by San Diego to compile a library of statistics for the 
use of the Water Commission.—The Sierra Educational 


Arthur D. Wright, sometime State Supervisor of 
negro schools in Virginia and until recently supervisor 
of army schools in New England, has been appointed 
assistant professor of education at Dartmouth College. 

The State of Michigan is proposing to amend its 


Constitution to increase its State Board of Education 
from three to six members, empowered to select the 
Public Hitherto this 
official has been elected by the people. 

The next annual meeting of the Department of Super- 
intendence, National Association, will con- 
vene in Chicago, February 27th to March 5th. 
of the 
education, to be made by leading specialists in this field, 
Funds for the undertaking 
New York educational 
committee ap- 


Superintendent of Instruction. 


Education 


A nation-wide survey financial needs of 
seems practically assured. 
have been pledged by the great 
foundations and a temporary survey 
pointed 
Altoona, 


of $100 for compliance with contract, to discourage the 


Pa., now requires of its teachers a bond 
resignation of teachers. 
The 


present Congress the 


replaces in the 
Bill, is 
nation but hostile op- 
Thus far the effort more 


which 


Bill, 
Smith-Towner 


Towner-Sterling 
said to 
have growing support in the 
position is arrayed against it. 
or less to submerge education in a federal department 
failed. Among many educa- 
Education Association is 


of Public Welfare has 
tional agencies, the National 
hostile to this suggestion of President Harding. 

Dr. P. P. Claxton, retiring United States Commis- 
sioner of position of 
Provost of the University of Alabama. 


Education, has accepted the 


Schools and Colleges 


WILLIAM AND MARY 

The most successful summer quarter ever conducted 
by the College of William and Mary closed on Sep- 
tember 2, with five applicants for bachelor’s degrees 
The second term began July 26, immediately after the 
closing of the first term, which commenced June 15. 
Seven degrees were awarded candidates for work com- 
pleted during the first term, and this, with the five de- 
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grees to be awarded at the close of the second term, 
brings the number of degrees awarded for college work 
completed during the summer quarter to twelve. 

The enrollment for the two sessions was likewise 
far greater than has ever before been enjoyed by the 
college. Four hundred and twenty-four students were 
registered for the first term, four hundred being regu- 
lar college students, while the remaining twenty-four 
were completing entrance requirements. The enroll- 
ment was unique in that there were more men enrolled 
than is usual for the summer sessions. The per cent 
of men for the first term at William and Mary was 
over one-fourth the total enrollment. 

The second term was also a successful one. One 
hundred and seventy-one students were enrolled. All 
were regular college students. 

In the past year, William and Mary has aided in 
the education of over two thousand students, as fol- 
lows: Four hundred and seventy-nine at the regular 
session, 1920-21, one thousand and six in extension 
courses, and five hundred and ninety-five in the two 
summer sessions just closed. 

That this mark will be passed in the coming year 
is indicated by reports from the Registrar’s office, 
where over five hundred and seventy students have 
applied for admission. It is safe to presume that the 
fall session this year will have six hundred students 
enrolled. Preparations are being made to care for that 
number. 





VIRGINIA MILITARY INSTITUTE 


The session opened at the Virginia Military Institute 
on September 8 with an enrollment that taxes the ca- 
pacity and facilities of the Institute in every depart- 
ment. It is estimated that about 650 cadets will have 
matriculated before the end of the month. 

The Superintendent, Gen. E. W. Nichols, will make 
an announcement at the first assembly to be held on 
September 10. In his statement, General Nichols will 
outline plans for the year that have been made by 
the Board of Visitors looking to improvements in 
numerous directions. The faculty has been enlarged 
since last session and much new equipment installed 
in the several academic departments. The new athletic 
field will soon be completed. 

The summer school was this year an unusual suc- 
cess. It was held at Rockbridge Baths, twelve miles 
from Lexington in Goshen Pass. Col. B. Davis Mayo 
was the director and associated with him were fifteen 
members of the V. M. I. faculty. The combination 
of summer school and camp was an innovation. Its 
success would seem to indicate that it will become a 
permanent part of the V. M. I. work. 





HARRISONBURG STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


The second term of Harrisonburg’s summer session 


had more than a hundred per cent increase over any 


previous second summer term enrollment. It is now 
the case that all available dormitory space is utilized 
to the limit throughout the year. In order to meet 
the situation as best may be until more dormitories 
are built, President S. P. Duke has decided to renovate 
the recently purchased “Smythe house” adjoining the 
campus on the north. The changes made will give 
provision for about 20 students there the coming 
winter. 

The faculty for the coming year will be unchanged 
except for the addition of another instructor in the 
home economics department. Miss Edna G. Gleason, 
a native of Wisconsin, comes to Harrisonburg from 
New York, where she has been an assistant in the home 
economics department of Teachers College, doing work 
in the Horace Mann School during the past year. Miss 
Gleason is a graduate of Lewis Institute, Chicago, and 
a bachelor of science of Teachers College, Columbia 
University. She was for six years a member of the 
faculty of the State Normal School at St. Cloud, 
Minnesota. 

Miss Virginia Harnsberger, who has been libra- 
rian during the past year, will enjoy a year’s leave of 
absence during which she will study library methods 
at Pratt Institute, Boston. Serving in Miss Harns- 
berger’s stead will be Miss Amy J. Stevens, who has 
had several years’ experience in public library work in 
Washington, D. C. Miss Stevens is also a bachelor 
of science of Teachers College, New York. 

Progress is being made in the erection of the “Home- 
Coming House,” which alumnae of the school are fi- 
nancing. The building is being constructed of native 
limestone, similar to that used in the five buildings 
now standing on the incompleted quadrangle. It is 
expected that the new building will be under roof by 
January 1. 

Construction of a railway switch from the tracks of 
the Chesapeake-Western Railway to the central heat- 
ing plant is now nearing completion; and an entirely 
new equipment has recently been installed in the school 
laundry in the basement of the service building. 

One of the few summer training schools in the South 
was conducted during the first summer term at Harri- 
sonburg, June 20 to July 29. More than 240 children 
of Harrisonburg were cnrolled, and classes were or- 
ganized for the first seven grades. Miss Ethel Spilman 
was principal of the training school; and under the 
supervision of Dean W. J. Gifford, ten young women 
did their practice teaching here. The training school 
also offered facilities for class observations, and the 
normal school classes in tests and measurements found 
here a very practical laboratory for their investiga- 
tions. 


FREDERICKSBURG NORMAL SCHOOL 


A number of physical improvements and additions 
were made at this institution during the summer, in- 
cluding new concrete walks, repair to driveway 
through the grove, repair to heating plant in Monroe 
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Hall, repainting interior Frances Willard Hall, build- 
ing a garage. 

Additional equipment has been added to the Home 
Economics, Physical Education, Social Science and 
Commercial Teacher Training Departments. 

This institution, beginning with the current session, 
is going upon a wholly professional basis, receiving 
only high school graduates and holders of first grade 
certificates. 

The 


pictures during the first two quarters and has also 


school will present its usual weekly moving 
bought a splendid series of entertainment numbers for 
its Winter Lyceum Course. A large number of citizens 
have purchased season tickets for the course. 

We have about 30% more professional students than 
have ever hitherto been enrolled at the school. 

Through the interest and generosity of citizens of 
the city, 
tablished at 

All of our graduates of 1920-’21 have been placed in 


a number of cash scholarships have been es- 
this school for the session 1921-’22. 


responsible teaching positions for the coming session. 
Several very able additions have been made to the 
faculty for the present session. 


VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 
The following faculty changes and additions to the 
staff of the Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
effective at the beginning of the 
Harry Gudheim, transferred from 
the department of graphics to the department of 
mathematics; T. E. Wolfe, department of agronomy, 
and M. C. Harrison, department of English, return 
from leave of absence; G. P. Warber, University of 
Wisconsin, to be associate professor of agricultural 
education; A. G. Smith, B. S., 
horticulture, to be 


teaching 


have been made, 


current session: 


former instructor in 
vegetable 
gardening; James Duff to be assistant professor of 
English; Theodore Knote, A. B., Wittenburg College 
and N. Y. University, to be assistant professor of 
economics 
wards, C. E., 
assistant 


assistant professor of 


and business administration; L. P. Ed- 
Rensaeler Polytechnic Institute, to be 
professor enginering; Stanley Sutton 
to be assistant physical education; F. A. 
Heacock, B. S., 1916. V. P. 1. and C. E., 
Rensaeler Polytechnic Institute, to be assistant pro- 
fessor of engineering drawing; R. Michael, B. S., Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, to be assistant professor of en- 
gineering drawing; A. W. Fairer, B. S., class of 1919, 
E. E., 1920, to be 
physics. 

This session, for the first time, the college will have 


civil 
professor 


class of 


class of assistant professor of 


its own printing plant and will offer a short course 
in linotype machine operation. The plant is already 
installed in the basement of one of the academic build- 
ings and the course is designed to train men and 
women to operate linotype machines. Its aim is to 
give an insight into the principles on which the lino- 
type machine is constructed and operates, and train- 
ing in the operation, adjustment, care and repair of 


such machines. 


JOURNAL 
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During the vacation the Y. M. C. A. building has 
been remodeled and several changes made that will add 
co the physical welfare and comfort of the students. 
In the basement a hall where socials and club meet- 
held has been constructed and a well 
equipped kitchen arranged where food can be prepared 
An- 
other part will be used for baths and dressing rooms 
The associ- 
ation is at last clear of all indebtedness and had the 
funds in hand for these improvements. Paul Deering 
will continue to act as 


ings may be 
for the many suppers that are given each year. 
with new fixtures installed everywhere. 
secretary. 


1922, Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute will celebrate its golden jubilee 


During commencement week, June, 


Committees are aleardy at 
semi-centennial and J. R. 
Hutcheson, director of the extension division, is chair- 
man of the general committee. 


with appropriate exercises. 


work on plans for this 





DIVISION SUPERINTENDENTS 
Williamsburg 


The new school building at the head of the Palace 
Green has been completed and the furniture is being 
moved in and Visitors and home folks 
alike seem to agree that it has few equals in attractive- 
ness of exterior and interior among small town public 
schools. It is excellently furnished and equipped. The 
“Mattey School” which stands just behind it on the 
exact site of the royal governors’ palace, and which 


arranged. 


has a charming history of its own, will serve as an 
annex to the new building and will house the domestic 
science rooms and some of the high school work. The 
new building has a most attractive auditorium which 
will seat about five hundred, has eight classrooms, 
office, and a well finished basement in which there will 
be the agriculture laboratory, manual training shops, 
lunch room, play room, etc. 
tember 19. This school serves for demonstration and 
practice purposes for the educational department of 
the College of William and Mary. It is planned to 
make this a model school in every sense for the ob- 
servation work of Virginia teachers attending the reg- 
ular and summer terms of the college. 

Williamsburg 
much 


teachers are looking forward with 
interest to the district meeting of the State 
Teachers’ Association here, October 14 and 15. 

The agricultural department will be re-opened this 
with Mr. W. M. Hundley in charge. This 
work will be well equipped and housed. The home 
economics department will have two beautiful rooms 
in the Mattey School. 


season 


Richmond Summer School 


The school opened on June 13 and ran nine weeks. 
It covered the work of one regular school term. No 
pupil was allowed to take over three subjects, not 
more than two of which could be new. The work 
was conducted in the John Marshall High School 
building. 


Pupils were enrolled from the city high 


The session opens Sep-_ 
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school, from all the junior high schools of the city, 
from the elementary schools having grammar grades, 
ind from 30 private and out-of-town schools. The 
total enrollment was 1,184. About 950 remained to the 
end of term and took examinations. Percentage of 
promotion was 68. Most of these pupils were making 
up back work, though a goodly number took new work 
so as to get ahead. Twenty students completed their 
credits for the high school diploma. 


in addition to principal, 25 teachers were employed. | 


The following subjects were taught: English, Arith- 


metic, Algebra, Geometry, Trigonometry, Latin, French, 
Spanish, Geography and History (three kinds). 

During the term, prizes of $15, $10 and $5 were 
offered by the American National Bank for the three 
best compositions on “Why I Should Have a Savings 
Account ;” about 100 students took part. First prize 
was awarded to Richard Angle, second to lola Wyatt 
and third to Phillip Ediss, all of John Marshall High 
School. 

There were about 300 more in attendance this year 
than last. 


Reviews Educational 


Books Bulletins 
[He TEACHER, by F. B. Pearson, formerly State 
Superintendent of Education, Ohio, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. 1921. 142 pages. ($1.25.) 


This delightfully written book, the first in the 
Scribner’s Vocational Series, undertakes to show the 
status of the teacher, his place in a democracy, the 
character of his work, the qualifications of a profes- 
sionalized teacher, his rewards, the future of the profes- 
sion, and how to train for it. The vocational counselor 
will read this book and turn it over to his wards. 
Those already teaching will use it to renew their faith 
in their work. The pity is that some one did not write 
such books generations ago. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN THE ScHoois, by Orie L. 
Hatcher and Rachel E. Gregg, Editors. Southern 
Woman’s Educational Alliance, Hotel Richmond, 
Richmond, Va. 1921. 8& pages. (Free to Virginia 
teachers. ) 

This valuable bulletin sets forth succinctly some of 
the successful principles of vocational guidance, the 
current guidance practice in a number of centers of 
the nation, sources of information, and suggestions for 
starting this significant work. Teachers and others in- 
terested in forwarding young life should refer to this 
bulletin. 


CHILDREN’s LITERATURE, by C. M. Curry and E. E. 
Rand Mc- 
( $3.50.) 


Clippinger, Indiana State Normal School. 
Nally & Co., Chicago. 1920. 693 pages. 
Bibliography. 

This is more than a mere collection of 420 selections 
of childhood literature for all of the elementary grades; 
it represents certain editorial achievements, besides 
The materials are grouped under twelve sections, each 
prefaced with a bibliography and helpful teaching ma- 
terials. The first section gives a general bibliography. 
and a treatment of literature for children, literature in 
the grades, story-telling and dramatjzation, and courses 
of study built for each elementary grade from the 
materials of the book. The twelfth section offers graded 
reading lists for home reading of exceptional value. 
The other sections of the volume are: Mother Goose 
jingles and nursery rhymes (total, 146), fairy stories of 
different countries (total, 43). modern fairy stories 


Periodicals 


(total, 15), fables and symbolic stories (total, 50), 
myths (total, 14), poetry (total, 109), realistic stories 
(total, 8), nature literature (total, 12), romance cycles 
and legends (total, 17), biography and hero stories 
(total, 6). 

The literature chosen is most appropriate. 
is printed double column and is well bound. It repre- 
sents the best single volume on the subject. Virginia 
teachers will be given a twenty per cent discount from 
the list price. 


The be 0k 


THE CONTENTS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT, by Haven 
McClure, B. A. (Harvard), Secretary English Coun- 
The Mac- 

sibliography. 


cil, Indiana State Teachers’ Association. 

millan Co., N. Y. 1921. 

($1.50.) 

The preface says, “This book is the crystallization 
of a number of years’ classroom experience in teaching 
the New Testament as an elective English course in a 
public high school of over five hundred students.” 
The New Testament is discussed as a whole and book 
by book. The lives of Jesus and St. Paul, their teach- 
ings, their expressions now proverbial, are included 


219 pages. 


The point of view is constructively critical; the style, 
easy to read. There are evidences of careful scholar- 
ship. For introductory work few books will serve as 


well unless constructive criticism is taboo. 


A Proyect CurricuLuM, by Margaret Elizabeth Wells, 
Ph. D. J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 1921. 
338 pages. ($2.00). 

The first 134 pages represent a project curriculum 
as worked out at the Trenton, N. J., Normal School 
for the first three grades. The major project for the 
first grade was Playing Families; for the second grade, 
Playing Store; for the third grade, Playing City. For 
each grade there are subsidiary projects, too. These 
materials are vital, full of suggestions. 

Sections two and three deal with theses underlying 
this curriculum and principles of curriculum making. 

Section four gives the outcome of the project cur- 
riculums used—in facts taught, in skills begun, in habits, 
attitudes, appreciations, ideals. More ground was cov- 
ered in traditional subjects by these curriculums than 
by the usual formal instruction 
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An appendix reproduces some of the actual work 
of the children 
Everything considered, this book is a contribution to 


the project curriculum literature 


Worp FIinper, by H. V. Coryell, A. B.. and Henry W 
Holmes, A. M World Book Co., Yonkers, N. Y. 
1921. 150 pages 
“The Word Finder aims to accomplish just one thing: 

to enable the pupil to look up quickly the spelling of 

words to be used in written work.” The book consists 
of approximately nine thousand words printed in large 
type, double column Common proper names, con- 
tractions, phrases, etc., are included. Effective instruc- 
tions are given the pupil for using the book, which 
should lead to a developed spelling consciousness and 
the dictionary habit The spellings are those of 
Available 


word lists of scientific investigators, supplemented from 


Webster's New International Dictionary. 
other sources, were used in making the book. 


The State Normal School, Radford, has published 
(July, 1921) a four-page bulletin giving sources of 
useful teaching material for rural schools. This is 
available without cost to teachers. 

The Virginia Teacher, the magazine published by the 
Harrisonburg Normal School, continues its high stand- 
ard of excellence. 

The Journal of Rural Education is soon to be pub- 
lished by the Department of Rural Education of the 
National Education Association 


nent specialists will have charge of the enterprise. 


A large staff of promi- 


Orders may be placed with the business manager, 
Harold W. Fogt, President of the State Normal School, 
Aberdeen, N. D. 

The first issue (September, 1921) of The Journal 
of Educational Method has just been published by 
the National Conference on Educational Method, 506 
West Sixty-ninth Street, Chicago, Ill. This new journal, 
in the hands of experts, “will devote itself whole- 
Dr. W. F. 


Tidyman, State Normal School, Farmville, is a member 


heartedly to the improvement of teaching.” 
of the Board of Directors \ detailed review will be 
given later. 

Esckiel Cheever's School Issues, published by War- 
wick & York, Baltimore, Md., was first issued last 
April. As “a monthly magazine devoted to the cause 
of public and democratic education in America,” it 
neither asks nor gives quarter. School folk are not 
likely to nod over its pages 





TAZEWELL REPORTS FIRST 


Tazewell announced by telegram one hundred per 
sent membership in the State Association and subscrip- 
tions to the Journal—the first county to report. Officers 
elected were: Guy H. Brown, President; Louise Bon- 
durant, Secretary, Tazewell, Virginia. 

This commendable record has since been reached by 
other divisions of the Stat 


Full report will be made 


month by month. At present certain details are lack- 
ing in most instances. 





Indiana requires by act of the last legislature that 
every school of the State be in session at least eight 
months and that the minimum salary of teachers be 
$800. 





SUMMER STUDY, 1921 


Conservative estimates indicate that one-fifth of the 
teachers of the nation were registered in summer 
schools this year. This is a promising record, indica- 
tive of zeal for professional attainment. 

Virginia has long had a superior system of summer 
schools. It is not surprising, therefore, to read from 
summer enrollments that approximately half of those 
who will teach in this State this session were engaged 
in study during the summer just passed. About 6,000 
white teachers of Virginia were registered in Virginia 
alone last summer. Many went out of the State for 
training. Over three hundred studied at a_ single 
northern university. 

One familiar with the limited capacity of the Vir- 
ginia State-supported institutions of learning will 
marvel at the heavy summer registration of students 
in these. At the Harrisonburg Normal School, for 
example, 913 different students pursued work during 
the summer quarter, the majority of whom sought pro- 
fessional or school credit. At the Radford Normal, 
of 1,349 students in attendance fifty-nine per cent 
worked for professional or school credit. Seventy per 
cent of the summer students at the Farmville Normal 
School, 584 altogether, were of college grade. The 
Fredericksburg Normal received 352 students during 
the summer with about forty-three per cent of college 
rank. The College of William and Mary during the 
summer quarter had 424 students from fifteen differ- 
ent States the first term and 171 the second term; the 
number of students attending both terms was not re- 
ported. The University of Virginia experienced an un- 
precedented attendance of 2,429 individual students for 
the quarter, an increase of 897 over any previous year. 
The total registration for both terms was 2,713. Of 
these 2,161 were from Virginia and 552 from twenty- 
eight other States and three foreign countries. Every 
county in the State was represented during the first 
term; ninety-two counties, in the second term. Over 
one-third of the student body was composed of men. 
In the first term at the University more than 125 
students registered for graduate courses and many did 
likewise in the second term. To give principals and 
teachers increased graduate opportunities at minimum 
cost will be a part of the new expansion planned for 
the summer session of 1922. 
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- THE PRINCIPAL AS SUPERVISOR 
(Continued from page 6) 
ioe the weak and foolish. The principal who uses 
cht the good points of his teachers as his capital, 
be who places a premium on initiative and profes- 
sional zeal, will soon have a corporation that 
will pay compound interest in terms of renewed 
energy and professional growth. Of course,- 
the there are times when the principal as supervisor 
thd must remove error and denounce certain prac- 
sd tices of his weak and inexperienced teachers ; 
-_ but this should always be done in such a friend- 
ym ly spirit and with such impersonal frank sin- 
Se cerity that it will inspire rather than discourage 
oo the teacher. 
tie Obviously, there should be certain standards 
or f teaching excellencies, understood and agreed 
le upon by both principal and teacher. Preferably, 
this should be done in faculty meeting, early 
- in the year. If the principal has a rating card, 
i the teacher should have a copy of it. The teach- 
yr er should know in advance by what things she 
g is to be judged. The principal is directly re- 
4 sponsible for the attitutde of his teachers to- 
“ ward supervision. If he has no understanding 
r with them about what things he considers good 
i ind bad, and if he merely visits classes, attempt- 
ing to look wise while the teacher teaches, and 
. if he never discusses the work frankly with the 


teacher afterwards, no good can possibly result. 
The teachers will begin to dread the visits of 
the principal because they never know how they 
are being sized up. Again, if the principal 
merely flatters the teacher after each visit, she 
will soon size him up as an incompetent and as 
an easy mark, or as an insincere hypocrite. 

In order to make this discussion as practical 
as possible, I submit the following concrete 


suggestions : 


SUGGESTIONS FOR SUPERVISING 
PRINCIPALS 

1. The average principal in Virginia should have at 
least one period per day for the observation of lessons 
taught by his teachers. 

2. His schedule should rotate from 
causing his vacant periods to come at different times 
each week, so that in the course of time, he may visit 


weck to week 


all classes in school. 


3. Certain standard teaching excellencies (or a 
teacher-rating card) should be adopted as a basis for 


Teachers should have copies. 


supervision. 
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4. The visits of the principal to classrooms should 
be made in a matter-of-fact way and the work should 
not be interrupted when he comes in. 

5. The principal should not interrupt the teacher in 
her work, should make no written notes, and should 
not do anything during the lesson to cause the pupils 
to feel that he disapproves of what the teacher is doing. 
All criticism should be reserved for a private confer- 
ence with the teacher. 

6. Following the lesson, there should be an _ in- 
formal, frank discussion between teacher and _ princi- 


pal of the good and bad points of the lesson. 


7. The principal should keep a written record of ob- 
servations, noting suggestions offered. On succeeding 
visits, he should check on suggestions to see if they are 
being followed. 


8. Upon request of teacher in advance, the prin- 
cipal should teach the observation lesson occasionally 
himself. He should never do this, however, in the 
lower grades, unless he is sure of results; and in every 
case, he should give special preparation to the work 
in advance. It is best for him to meet the class the 
day before and make his own assignment. 

9. The principal should be most active in collect- 
ing a wealth of material for teacher to use in supple- 
menting the textbook, e. g., reference libraries, spe- 
cial manuals, etc. 

10. The principal should start a professional library, 
if there is not already one, containing books on history 
of education, and on theory 
and practice of teaching the various subjects. Added 
to this, there should be a state, a national, and two or 


three departmental periodicals. 


classroom management, 


11. The principal should conduct faculty meetings, 
which should not come too frequently nor last too long, 
for a discussion of routine problems. At least one 
big project should be taken up each term. Suggested 
topics: Salary Schedule; Professional 
Teachers: A New Course of Study; the Use of Tests 


Measurements. 


Training of 


and 

12. The principal should do much professional read- 
ing, and should spend at least one summer out of three 
in special study of the problems of supervision and 
administration in some good teachers’ college. 

In conclusion, I should like to make an ap- 
peal for real supervision for the sake of the 
young, inexperienced teachers who are sincere 
in their desire to make good but who do not 
know what to do. There are many such teach- 
They are enxious to become 
If we, as prin- 


ers in Virginia. 
real teachers but need guidance. 
cipals, only knew the heartaches we might re- 
move and the confidence we might bring to the 
conscientious teachers who are looking to us for 
help by giving a little serious attention to the 


problems of supervision as applied to the needs 





| 
| 
| 
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of these teachers, we should all soon be both 
principals and supervisors. 


DETAILED ACCOUNT OF CLASSES 
OBSERVED 


1. Did teacher secure active attention of class before 
beginning? 
2. Did teacher use her own book? 


Preparation. 


1. Did teacher call up any past experiences of pupil 
or anything learned in previous lesson to prepare him 
to enter the thought of the new lesson? 

2. Did she attempt any drill on new and difficult 
parts of lesson before beginning? 


Aim. 
1. Did she plunge into the lesson without an aim? 
2. Did she state in definite, interesting and attrac- 
tive way the one central thought she wished them to 
find out? 
3. How did she state the aim? 


Presentation. 


1. Did teacher call on one pupil after the other in 
the order in which they were sitting? 

2. Was it monotonous? 

3. Did she call on pupils one by one to give only 
parts of lesson? 

4. Did she then have one or two pupils to put the 
whole lesson together ? 

5. Did she bring in any outside matter to throw light 
more clearly on parts of lesson? : 

6. Did she correlate with other subjects? 

7. Did she have an opportunity to drive some truth 
home and fail to take advantage of it? 

8. Were the essential points in lesson sufficiently 
emphasized ? 

Questioning. 

1. Did teacher ask her own questions? 

2. Did she look in book to find questions and 
answers? 

3. Could her questions be answered by simple “yes” 
and “no.”’? 

4. Did her questions make her pupils compare, rea- 
son and think? 

5. Were her questions definite, direct, and essential 
to pupil’s understanding of lesson? 

6. Were the questions irrelevant? 

7. Did questions asked by teacher secure and retain 
throughout the lesson the attention, interest, and co- 
operation of pupils? 


8. Did teacher distribute questions evenly or confine 
them to a few pupils? 


Generalization. 


1. Did teacher hear lesson, or teach it? 
2. Did she get clearly fixed in the minds of the 
pupils the central thought they started out to find at 
the beginning? 

3. Did she have them state it in their own words? 


Assignment. 

1. Did teacher simply tell pupils to get the next 
lesson, or so many pages? 

2. Did she lead them to discover any new and diffi- 
cult parts of the next lesson? 

3. Did she make sure that pupils had a working 
knowledge of next lesson? 

4. Did she state in definite and interesting way the 
things she expected them to find out in next lesson? 





TEACHERS Wanted —$95 to $195 Month 


All teachers should try the U. S. Government examinations 
constantly being held throughout the enure cuvuntry. Thous- 
ands of permanent, life, positions are to be filled at from $1,100 
to $2,300; have short hours and annual vacations, with full pay. 
Those interested should write immediately to Franklin Institute, 
Dept, P262, Rochester, N. Y., for schedule showing Fall ex- 
amination dates and places and large descriptive book, show- 
ing the positions open and giving many sample examination 
questions, which will be sent free of charge. 








SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 
With which are consolidated The School Journal, es- 
tablished in 1874, and The Teachers Magazine, estab- 
lished 1878. 

Edited by J. MCKEEN CATTELL 
A weekly journal covering the field of education in re- 
lation to the problems of American democracy. 

$5.00 a Year -i- 15 Cents a Copy 
Published every Saturday by 


THE SCIENCE PRESS, Garrison, N. Y. 








After Vacation—What? 


Have you located? 
Does the outlook please you? 
Would you like to change? 


Perhaps we could help you. We have calls from 
all over the United States for good Superin- 
tendents, Principals and Teachers. Our service is 
FREE. Write Us 


SOUTHERN 
SCHOOL-BOOK DEPOSITORY, Inc. 
ATLANTA $2 GEORGIA 














“SAVE SOMETHING” 


Make up your mind to save something this year. We have 
a new and easy plan for saving; you will like it. 4% interest. 
Send for Booklet—‘Banking by Mail.” 


Union Bank & Trust Company 


Bowling Green, Va. 
“Capital and Surplus, $120,000.00” 








NEW PLAYS—JUST OUT. Write for list. 
Miss Mary Bonham, Wyndale, Va. 
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rs How are YOU Teaching Geography? 


: | BRANOM’S TEACHING OF GEOGRAPHY 


e | A new, up-to-date method book in geography which approaches the sub- 
i- ject from the point of view of the grade teacher. Mr. Mendel E. Branom, 
. of Harris Teachers College, St. Louis, Mo., and Mr. Fred K. Branom, of 
, | Chicago Normal School, are practical school men who have had wide ex- 
? perience in geography in rural, city, and normal schools and universities. 

h | All the topics that progressive educators are now discussing are systemati- 
0 | cally presented—the problem method, project work, the socialization of both 


content and method, and especially regional geography. 


GINN AND COMPANY, = 70 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Bridgewater College CPE TST TT TY 
| 
| 











The College of the Shenandoah Valley ‘ 


A standard Virginia college offering é 
73 Fifth Avenue, - New York 
courses of study leading to B. A. and B.S. : 

A 623 So. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
degrees. Graduates receive state teach- 
er's certificate in Virginia, West Virginia 

THE ALDINE GROUP OF TEXT BOOKS 


and other states. have secured the publishing rights and will 
soon issue a new and attractive edition of 


Publishers of 


Nine modern buildings; adequately 


equipped laboratories and library; ex- ’ THE MYERS 
perienced and well trained teachers; high- 
est academic standards. MENTAL MEASURE 


By CAROLINE E. MYERS 


Location of unusual beauty; pure water; and GARRY C. MYERS. Ph.D. 
mountain scenery; town of high moral Head Department of Psychology, 
° Cleveland School of Education 
and social standards; campus borders 
river. Also in connection with this Intelligence Test 


a new Manual for Teachers entitled 


HOW TO MEASURE MINDS 





AAA 


Co-educational; moderate rates. 





NEWSON & COMPANY 





~ 





> 
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Catalog and Book of Views Upon Application nN By the Same Authors for Early Publication | / 
i 5 A new series of books designed to teach f 
} . non-English speaking Foreigners to read 
PAUL H. BOWMAN, President < and write English. = > 
| i 

} 


Bridgewater, Virginia 


° 
” 
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| 


University of Virginia, “"“‘Vircina | 


| EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, LL. D., President 


The following Departments of study are represented: 
I.—THE COLLEGE 
sy virtue of the elective system undegraduates can select any one of a large number of liberal 
four-vear courses, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science (Cultural 
or Vocational). 

Il.—-DEPARTMENT OF GRADUATE STUDIES 
This Department offers opportunity for advanced instruction in the subjects taught in the Col- 
lege. The degrees offered are Master of Arts, Master of Science and Doctor of Philosophy. 

Iif.—DEPARTMENT OF ENGINEERING 
Five distinct courses are offered, leading to degrees in Civil, Mining, Mechanical, Electrical and 
Chemical Engineering and requiring for their completion four years each. 

IV.—DEPARTMENT OF LAW 
The course covers three years of study. Entrance requirements include one year of college 
work. The Library facilities are excellent. 

V.—DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE 
The course is a four-year one. The University Hospital is owned and managed by the University; 
advantages are given students of this Department usually enjoyed only by internes. 

VI.—DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
Excellent facilities for the professional training for those who expect to teach or to admin- 
ister school affairs. 

VII—SUMMER SCHOO! i 
The Summer School offers courses for College credit as well as for the professional training of 
high school principals, teachers, and school administrators. 

TUTITION IN ACADEMIC DEPARTMENTS FREE TO VIRGINIANS. Loan Funds available for men 

and women. All other expenses reduced to a minimum. Send for Catalogue. Address THE REGISTRAR 

















oe ole | THE VIRGINIA SCHOOL 
Virginia Military | | FOR THE DEAF AND THE BLIND 


STAUNTON —Established 1839— VIRGINIA 


- 
Institute THE STATE PUBLIC SCHOOL for the blind and the 
deaf children of Virginia—an integral part of the State 
Public School System for the training of those children, 


who through deafness or defective vision cannot be 
trained in the regular public schools. 


SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF—For pupils partially or 
totally deaf. 

Regular public school branches, taught orally by trained 

m teachers through speech and speech reading: physical 

Cc | f education and military training. Vocational courses in- 

 @] egia e, clude Printing, Shoe Repairing, Carpentering, Cabinet 

Making, Baking, Agriculture, Dairying, Poultry Raising, 
Mechanical Drawing, Sewing, Cooking, Dressmaking. 


+ 
Technical, SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND—For pupils with defec- 


tive vision or totally blind. 


o7® Regular public scaool branches prescribed by State 

I itary Course of Study—Accredited High School work, Physi- 

cal Education, Music Department providing instruction 

in Vocal, Piano, Pipe Organ and Orchestral Music and 

Chorus Singing. Vocational courses include Piano Tun- 

ing, Broom Making, Mattress Making, Chair Caning, 

Jasketry, Sewing, Cooking, Knitting, Crocheting, Poul- 
| try Raising. 





} Faculty of forty trained teachers. 

Pupils from seventy-five counties. 

Situated in Staunton in the beautiful Valley of Vir- 
ginia. Beautiful lawns, athletic grounds, tiled swim- 
ming pool, gymnasiums. 


P¢ ST ADJUTANT. 7. M. 1. 3oard and tuition free to every deaf or blind child 


in Virginia 


For Information Address 


Write for Catalog. 





LEXINGTON - - - = VIRGINIA } 
H. M. McManaway, Superintendent 
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STATE NORMAL FREDERICKSBURG 


SCHOOL FOR STATE NORMAL 
WOMEN SCHOOL FOR WOMEN 


Farmville Virginia Five strong professional courses. 
PROFESSIONAL COURSES Splendid elevated location. 





. Ample equipment. 
Leading To im 
Strong in health and physicial edu- 


| 
| DIPLOMA OR DEGREE tiie 
| 


Four years B. S. degree courses in 
Commercial Subjects, Music Super- 
vision, Industrial Arts. Two year 
graduates of Normal Schools and two 


Prepares teachers for kinder- 
garten, primary, grammar 
erade, high school, rural school, 


and Home Economics work. 
; vear college graduates given credit on 
For Catalogue, giving full information as 4d ia alas - 

. , . ( eg *p a 
to State Scholarships, Expenses, Course, ae 
High school graduates and holders of 


first grade certificates eligible to enter. 


etc., address 


THE REGISTRAR 
For literature, write 


State Normal School for Women A. B. CHANDLER, Jr., President 
Farmville, Virginia FREDERICKSBURG, VIRGINIA 




















sae 


HARRISONBURG; | _ the College of 
NORMAL SCHOOL | | William and Mary 


HARRISONBURG, VIRGINIA 1693----1921 
Courses Leading to Professional Diploma: FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


Two Year Courses 
Thorough academic courses leading to the degrees of 


1, For ascitic 7 one Teachers. A.B., B.S., and M.A.; well equipped laboratories and 
; For ce ey or et = a. excellent library; unexcelled health conditions, historic 
3. For Junior High School Teachers. environment and intimate contact with the best ideals 
4. For High School Teachers. of VIRGINIA. 
WILLIAM AND MARY is also the STATE TEACH- 
Four Year Course ERS’ COLLEGE FOR MEN AND WOMEN. 
, < Na > an : 
In Home Economics, under the Smith-Hughes Law, lead- — hag no Suith-Bushes 
ing to the B. S. degree in Education, Act, Pre-Medical courses, Pre-Legal courses, Pre- 
sect : . : Engineering courses. Courses in business administra- 
noe for students needing financial Soeanes tion and commerce, Courses for commercial teachers 
- State scholarships for those preparing to be teachers 
System of student service and superintendents. 
Free State Scholarships 
State Loan Fund Loan Fund for Virginia students. 
Only candidates for professional courses admitted. For Particulars, address 


Mature student body makes for high professional 


standards and splendid school spirit. College of William and Mary 


Exceptional practice teaching facilities in both urban 
and rural schools. 


WILLIAMSBURG, VIRGINIA 
For Catalogue address 


SAMUEL P. DUKE, President H. L. Brivces, J. A. C. CHANDLER, 


Registrar President 
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IMPLE 
C OUND 
Approved and listed as 
a standard machine by 
i Underwriters’ 
Laboratories of the 
National Board of Fire 


Tnderwriters 


JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION 


The Zenith Motion Picture 


Projector 


A Standard Machine—Not a Makeshift 

Uses 110 or 32 Volt Current. Universal Motor. Has Stere- 
opticon attachment and projects standard pictures and slides. 

Sold strictly on its merits. 

Each and every machine is honestly built and fully guar- 
anteed. The ZENITH meets every projector requirement 
in the world. 

A novice can operate it with absolute safety. 
APPROVED BY 

The City Electrical Department, Richmond, Va. 

Underwriters Laboratories. 

ENDORSED BY 

Board of Education, Raleigh, N. C. 

Bureau of Community Service, Raleigh, N. C. 

Community Recreation Association, Richmond, Va. 

PRICE COMPLETE, $296.00. 
Special Terms to Educational Institutions. 
Write for Catalogue to 


EDUDATIONAL FILM EXCHANGE 


DISTRIBUTORS 
Zenith Projectors 
Pathe Educational Film 
110 North 7th Street 


Service 
Richmond, Virginia 








A Lippincott Suggestion 


If you desire to examine the results of the 
latest research in Arithmetic and Spelling, 


let us tell you about 


LENNES & JENKINS 
APPLIED ARITHMETIC 


did a Sufpountindent 
“WEBSTER’'S 


NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


a new series based on new principles and 
new applications. (Three books.) Also a 
series of teachers’ manuals duplicating the 
pupils’ books, with answers following prob- 


lems and 40 to 100 pages of teachers’ helps 
in the back of each book. 


LIPPINCOTT’S 

HORN-ASHBAUGH SPELLING BOOK 
Represents investigations of (a) vocabu- 
laries; (b) standard of errors, and (c) the 
value of every device used in teaching spell- 
ing such as phonics, dictation exercises, rules, 
etc., etc. No spelling tests necessary if this 
book is used. 

Send for further information regarding research 


work that has made possible these unique 
and thoroughly practical texts, 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


East Washington Square 





Philadelphia, Pa. 








- ) 
, Melon ¥ a an 


Because ' this foundation book in the school- 
——————- room performs actual service. 
Successful inaeaas well know the help this 
“Supreme Authority ” is in history, geography, 
language, and civic classes, not to mention its 
necessity in work on synonyms, pronunciation, 
new words, etc. It isa universal question answer- 
er, equivalent in type matter to a 15-volume 
encyclopedia. 

400,000 Vocabulary Terms, including hundreds of New 
Words. 30,000 Geographical Subjects. 12,0CO Biograph- 


ical Entries. 6,000 Illustrations and 
2,700 Pages. 

Why not suggest to your super- 
intendent that a copy of the New 
International be supplied for 

your school ? 


Write for Specimen Pages of Regular 

and India-Paper Editions, Prices, etc. 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 

Springfield, Massachusetts 
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Bradley Helps 10 SUCCESSFUL .TEACHING 


STORY TELLING BOOKS—By Carolyn S. Bailey 
ONCE UPON A AMERICA FIRST 


TIME ANIMAL Evans $2.50 Postpaid 
; STORIES Beautifully illustrated 


Bailey  60c Postpaid This book will appeal 
to all grades 















i! An answer to the universal | 
J ghd hood 


MOTHER STORIES 
Lindsey 
$1.50 Postpaid 


‘ TINTED 
CONSTRUCTION 
PAPER—29 x 12 
Per pkg. of 100 sheets 
10 beautiful colors 














HERO STORIES a pence 
— — - , Zs . 
Bailey $1.50 Postpaid ePhepneregeaaa Se pkg. Postpaid 
e ach, Postpai 
EMBECO PHONETIC DRILL CARDS BEADS AND STICKS 
8252 Designed to assist the teacher by providing material for drill, neces- 470—1 gross Hailman Beads. 


sary to fix the common phonograms in the pupil’s mind. 


Each card contains sixteen-word combinations, with letters printed in Cubes, Spheres and Cylinders 


large, readable type one inch high. There are twenty cards in each set, Postpaid 50¢ 
forming three hundred and twenty word combinations. The most compact 102—1000 Colored Sticks 
phonetic drill cards on the market. 5 on & inion 40c 
Price, per set, $1.50; mailing weight 2 Ibs. Pa romney Naty 
8271 ECONOMO WORD BUILDERS. Per box...................... 5c ae —— ne Pegs 
8010 PICTURE SENTENCE BUILDERS. Per box................. 30c -olored—F or ounters 
8281 ECONOMO NUMBER BUILDERS. Per box.................. 25¢ 1908 to BOK... .cccee 25¢ 


COMPLETE CATALOG DRAWING AND CONSTRUCTION PAPER SAMPLES ON REQUEST 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Arch at 17th, Phila., Pa. 














PRANG ART SUPPLIES AT LOWER PRICES 


Backed by the “Prang Guarantee” of Quality 


Prang Water Color—Box No. 3A........ccsecsscesceves $ .40 Construction Papers—25 colors. Sample Booklet free 

DE EE waadccaswoncsasesesd . 50 One color package 9x12. 50 sheets, tones bright 
SERCH PPIMCIRS TOPE DOK occ occiccc cviivcsccesccccces 15 red, and violet. Per package.........cccccccoccess 35 
Scissors—Round or Sharp, per dozen............ee008 3.60 ee ere isaeae aan 
“Enamelac”—In 22 colors, per Can......sssessseeeeees 30 PUTED a4 ocese cs cssiccceescesss axes 49 
Te” ee DN occ viseesvecsenneweste 2.75 “Stixit” Paste—4 inch tube...................-.-. —— 
“Temperene”’—Per individual bottle...............+++ .25 Ce i 15 
“Enginex” Papers—27 standardized colors. Sample WIN ooo. base eahesvcseokce 1.19 
booklet free. One color package 9x12. 100 sheets F MeRUNGR GM coo loccoeedeenceccsbucesn MEO 

Mit NINN glen Scaeeeenec neon aawasaweres ease aeeenweae — q- | “Rigearen errs cre eae A 


Send for New “Illustrated Bulletin” and Catalogue 
| THE PRANG COMPANY -t- 1922 CALUMET AVE., CHICAGO 








The WILLIAM & SCHOOL CATALOGS 
BYRD PRESS “)) COLLEGE ANNUALS 


Incorporated 














Special Printing for Educational Institutions 
1430-2-4-6 East Franklin Street 














The William Byrd Press Prints 
RICHMOND : : VIRGINIA THE VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
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The Destassed 
School Piano 


W. Otto Miessner’s New Improved Model 


Mr. Miessner now offers to the schools of America 
his greatest.school piano—the Monogram. 

This latest creation has many improvements that 
mean greater efficiency and durability. 

It has a full-size 88-note keyboard, standard keys, 
solid, non-warping five-ply top and bottom panels, 
improved sliding fall board and music rack with 
continuous hinges, extended toe-blocks to prevent 
tipping, base reinforced with iron, smooth rolling 
casters. 

A small, easily portable piano with a tone as big 
and beautiful as that of a small grand. Only 3 
feet, 7 inches high. 4 feet, 6 inches wide. Exactly 
the piano your school needs. One Monogram on 
a floor means a piano in every room—you can 
move it so easily. Puts life in the music hour, 
makes greater progress possible. 

Your school can have a Monogram. If no appro- 
priation is available write for the free booklet 
“Way to Raise Money for a School Piano.” Mail 
the eoupon for full information. 


Trefraby Upright Supreme 





THE MIESSNER PIANO CO. 


228 Third St. Milwaukee, Wis. 





To make sure of obtaining my _ perfected 
school piano, specify the Monogram, when 
you send in your order. 

W. Otto Miessner. 





Miessner Piano Co., 
228 3rd St., Milwaukee, 

Please send the illustrated Mongram catalog. Your 
bockiet of plans for raising money and full details cf 
your special 10 Days’ Trial Offer to schcols. 

Name scknosewesoussbes 
MEE. Su cvopacncuniewse dows 
Position . Annas Ook SPEER 


Address 
































Political Wall Maps 


Accurate and Reliable 


They are new and authentic, show- 
ing the latest geographical and political 
changes in every part of the world. 

They are handsomely lithographed 
(not printed) in colors that will not 
fade. 

They are artistic and beautiful. 

The maps are mounted on heavy 
cloth and are 40x56 inches in size. 

Eastern Hemisphere 

Western Hemisphere 

North America 

South America 


United States 
Europe 
Asia 
Africa 
Merc. World and Hemispheres 
Any Map on Common rollers, each_ $2.25 


Any Map on Board and Spring 
I, MI oii cc accteeintaebanens 4.00 


Any Map in Single Oak case, each. 4.50 
Any Map in Single Steel case, each_ 5.00 


Any 8 Maps in Oak case, on Spring 
RED spicsiaeemandl eden 32.00 


These Maps are 40 inches wide and 
can be put in any 42-inch case. The 
tops are extended so that you can take 
off the old maps or either paste or tack 
the new maps on the Spring rollers. 

The Maps of the Western Hemis- 
phere, North America, South America 
and the United States have not changed 
much, so that by getting new Maps of 
lnrope, Asia, Africa and the Eastern 
Hemisphere, they will cost you $9.00 
and will make your full set of 8 Maps 
up-to-date. 


McCONNELL SCHOOL MAP 
COMPANY 


213-233 Institute Place 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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desired by all artists. 


Write for 









OF EDUCATION 


" UNUSUAL: 
COLOR EFFECTS 





No matter how delicate the effect you 


desire to produce, Prang water and 
tempera colors will insure that truth, 
brilliancy, and permanency so much 














Catalog. 
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THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
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Fresh From the Press 


EFFECTIVE EXPRESSION 


A textbook on Composition and Rhetoric for the 
four years of High School and the first year of 
College 
by CuHartes Evpert RHopEs 
Assistant Principal and former head of the Depart- 
ment of English, Lafayette High School, Buffalo, 

New York. 


New and Outstanding 
Features 


1. One of the most complete texts of its kind 
ever published. 

2. The thirteen chapters cover everything vital 
from “The Getting Ready to Write” process to 
“Literature—The Finished Product.” 


3. Unusual emphasis is placed on oral expression. 
4. Workable exercises after each chapter. 
5. List of approved markings to help teachers in 


correcting compositions. 
6. No side stepping of difficult and moot questions 
all are treated from a sane and _ sensible 
viewpoint. 


7. A highly inspirational note running through , 


the entire book. 
532 pages, attractively bound in cloth— 
list price, $1.60. 


The Gregg Publishing Co. 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco London 

















HOW CAN PENMANSHIP 
BE IMPROVED MOST 
EFFECTIVELY ? 


There is much experimental evidence to prove 
that with the use of the new 


COURTIS STANDARD PRACTICE 
TESTS IN HANDWRITING 


children show the greatest improvement in both 
rate and quality of writing. These tests teach the 
trick of writing so that the ability developed 
transfers to regular work. They provide not only 
drill material but also research and supervisory 
tests at small cost. They can be used with any 
system of penmanship, in any school, by any 
teacher, and the children enjoy using them. 


Write for Bulletin No. 1 describing the tests. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
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THE UNEQUIPPED 





‘Mental Pictures’—the “‘mind’s eye’’— 
endure long after spoken words are for- 
gotten. 


Children attending schools equipped with modern visual 
class room ‘“‘teaching tools’ have a DOUBLE advantage 
—they learn the subjects more easily and permanently, 
and they LIKE to “‘pay attention.” 

The boundary effects of the great war are completed, at 
least for the time being. You can now replace your out 
of date and worn out maps, and also add new and needed 
equipment of kinds not formerly used in your schools, 
with security for the future. Prices have been reduced 
to rock bottom and have stabilized. Nothing is to be 
gained by delaying your order. 


Buy During October. Your school year is nicely started 
and organized by the time this month arrives. By buying 
during this month—early in the school year—you secure 
the benefits of more effective teaching during the entire 
school year. 


Write TODAY for Special Map, Globe and Chart Catalog 
or for information on any of the series listed 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


Distributors for Virginia 


2000 West MARSHALL ST.. RICHMOND. VA. 


THE EQUIPPED 


JOHNSTON -NYSTROM 


Map Month---OCT7T0OB 











Political “ae 
9 Series, from 41 
to 75 in. wide. 
Physical Maps 
6 Series, from 52 
to 89 in. wide. 


Commercial 
Geography Maps 
1 Series, 50 in. 
wide, and sev- 
eral individual 
maps. 
State Maps 
4 Series, from 28 
to 52 in. wide. 


Blackboard 
Outline Maps 
2 Series, from 44 
to 72 in. wide. 
Desk 
Outline Maps 
1 Series, 2 sizes 
8x10% and 10Y%x 
15 in. 
Desk Maps, 
Five Series 
Political 
Physical 
Relief 
Scriptural 
Finch 
Wall Outline 
Maps (Paper) 
1 Series, 2 sizes 
38 to 64 in. wide, 
History Maps 
5 Series, 30 to 52 
in. wide. 





Physiology and 
Anatomy 

3 Series, 26 to 42 

in. wide. 
Botany Charts 

5 Series, 34 to 66 

in. wide. 
Zoology Charts 

3 Series, 34 to 45 

in, wide. 
Globes 

Political 

Physical 

Slated 

Tellurian 

Astronomical 
Foreign Text 
Maps 

For French, Ger- 

man, Spanish, 

Latin language 

classes. 


Chart Size, 
Colored, Detail, 
Pictures 


19 series for vivi- 
fying geography, 
history and lan- 
guage classes. 
Atlases 

13 atlases for 
geography, com- 
merce, _ history, 
Bible, classic 
language and as- 
tronomy classes. 
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CATALOGS 

Sent to Schoolmen Upon Request 
General School Supplies, Furniture, Etc. 
Loose Leaf Notebooks, Papers, Manuals, Etc. 
Agricultural Apparatus and Supplies. 
Biological Apparatus and Supplies. 
Chemicals, Minerals and Soils. 
Laboratory Apparatus and Supplies. 


NS som 
A SIGN OF QUALITY 
—aaen oF ooairry — WEIL 


’. M. WELCH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Manufacturers, Importers and Exporters of 
Scientific Apparatus and School Supplies 
1516 ORLEANS STREET 
Chicago, Ll, U.S. A. 


A MARK OF SERVICE 


MANN — 
AWK ay 


WR i 


bei | 
AM 


Been Ordered 
for Fall Needs? 


Send Us a List of 
Your Urgent Re- 
quirements. We 


Can Supply You. 


Laboratory Equip- 
ment, General 
School Supplies, 
Paper, Records, 
Furniture, Etc. 


Guaranteed Products 


“ 


Has Everything 
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High-Water Mark Textbooks 


ESSENTIALS OF SPELLING _ _ _~ _~ _ _ _ _ Pearson and Suzzallo 
One book or in two parts. 

STORY HOUR READERS _~ _- _ _ _ _ _ _~ ~ ~~ Coe and Christie 
Primer and three books—Chart—Perception Cards—Manual. 

STORY HOUR READINGS -~ _~ _~ _~ _ _~ _~ _~ .~ ~ . . Hartwell 
Five books—for 4th to 8th years. 

ESSENTIALS OF GEOGRAPHY _ _~  _ _ -. — . Brigham and McFarlane 
Two-book or four-book series. 

AROUND THE WORLD WITH THE CHILDREN _ —_ - Frank G. Carpenter 
An introduction to geography. 

ESSENTIALS OF ENGLISH -~ ~ ~ _~ _~ _ = - Pearson and Kirchwey 
Two-book or three-book series. 

ESSENTIALS OF ARITHMETIC ~ ~ ~ ~ ~ _~ _~ ~~ ~  ~ = Hamilton 
Two-book or three-book series. 

OE 
For first high school year. 

MODERN TIMES AND THE LIVING PAST - _~ _~ _~ _~ ~ _~ — . Elson 
One volume or in two parts. 

ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA _~ _~ _~ _~ _ _~ ~ = ~~ Lyman and Darnell 

For the first high school year. 
PRACTICAL ENGLISH FOR HIGH SCHOOLS _-_ . Lewis and Hosic 
For the first two years. 
EVERYDAY ENGLISH COMPOSITION _- _- ~ _ _ _ ~  .  Bolenius 


For junior high schools. 


These are suggestions of only a few present-day successful books. 
Our list is large, covering every subject. Whatever your needs we 
feel we can satisfy them. Our price list, descriptive circulars, and 
Guide to Good Reading—a graded descriptive list of supplementary 
readers—will be sent on request. High school teachers will find our 
Descriptive High School Catalogue, issued in subject-sections, especial- 
ly interesting. 


YOUR CORRESPONDENCE IS INVITED 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
100 Washington Square New York, N. Y. 
Represented by C. W. DICKINSON, Jr., Cartersville, Virginia 
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PLACE YOUR ORDERS EARLY 


BEFORE THE RUSH COMES 


Our Prices Lower Than Cost 


American Tubular Steel Desks are 
more permanent than your building. 
The strongest and best desk manufac- 
tured, guaranteed unconditionally against 
breakage. Electrically welded, hygienic, 
sanitary, noiseless, the most modern com- 
bination desk manufactured. We can 
also furnish a large variety of other styles 
of desks which include the following: 





Oxford 20 Combination Semi-Steel Desk, 
American Semi- Steel Adjustable Desk, 
American Steel Adjustable Box Desk and 
Chair, American Steel Commercial Ad- 
justable Desk and Chair, Moulthrop Mov- 
4dmerican Tubular Steel Combination able Chair Desk and many other styles of 

















Desk superior design and construction. 
ape \ Get the genuine trade mark “Virgoplate.” 
r VIRGOPLATE There are many imitations, but the genuine Vir- 
] (race mann) goplate contains a great many special advan- 
| BLACKBOARD tages over other so-called composition black- 
I boards. Made in black and green, in standard 





J 





widths and lengths. Best blackboard manufactured. Write for free sample today. 


The very best maps and globes. W. & A. K. Manual Training, Domestic Science and Labora- 
Johnston’s latest publications. A full line Political. tory Furniture and Supplies for course in Physics. 
Medieval and Modern European History, Ancient Chemistry and Agriculture. Sanitary paper towels 
History, Blackboard Outline. Desk Paper Outline, and janitors’ supplies. Old Dominion Patent Heat- 
and Sanford’s American History Maps. Many other’ ing and Ventilating System. Kaustine Waterless 
different styles. Charts—Primary, High School and Chemical Toilet System and equipment. Wire 
Physiology. Playground equipment, gymnasium window guards and window shades. Iron end audi- 
equipment and athletic goods. Teachers’ supplies, torium chairs, portable and folding chairs in popu- 
pencils and tablets. Kindergarten furniture and lar styles. Church furniture and equipment and 
primary material and supplies. Sunday-school supplies. Grafonolas and pianos. 


Every article for schools and colleges. Write for latest catalogs and 


revised price list. 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 


2000-12 W. Marsa. St. RICHMOND, VA. Box 1177. 
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Why Pay the Middleman? 

Why Pay Excessive Freight Rates? 
Buy Direct from Factory. 
Patronize a Southern Industry. 


Nos. 1 and 2________ $6.75 


Nos. 3 and 4........ 6.50 
Nos. 5 and 6_____-__- 6.25 
Fronts and Rears____ 6.00 


Furniture and Supplies. 


HICKORY, N. C. 





Prices Delivered Anywhere in Virginia. 


SINGLES DOUBLES 


Large Stock. Immediate Shipment. 


Write for Our Catalogue of School 


THE SOUTHERN 
DESK COMPANY 











WEBSTER DISTINCTION 


Recognition of something unusual—a new note in history teaching, a more 
human point of contact—such recognition has marked the appearance of the 
various Webster Histories. College teachers of prominence have acclaimed 
this vital treatment of secondary school history, this emphasis upon the human 
element, this sociological point of view. Quite as enthusiastic has been the 
response from experienced high school teachers to Webster’s unique style. 
Here are books by a master of the short sentence—vivid, incisive, picturesque 
to the end. They are written for high school pupils, their pitch is just right 
for high school pupils, they are used by high school pupils in the largest 
cities throughout the country. 


A Webster Book for Every Course 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


231-245 West 39TH STREET New York City 
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